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INTRODUCTION 


This survey of college and university student’s 
income and expenditure covers the academic year 
1956-57. It was designed to collect certain socio- 
economic information on college and university 
students. It provides data on income and expendi- 
tures indicating where students usually get their 
money to go to college and on what it is spent. For 
some of the items data are given for male and 
female, year in course, college and university ac- 
cording to area and for selected faculties. 


The main limitations to the data are that they 
refer to a specific year, whereas those items which 
make up students’ income and expenditure are 
seldom static, but each move slowly or rapidly up 
and down from year to year. Since the data were col- 
lected on a sample basis, those for married students 
and students from other countries are the least firm 
and need to be covered with a complete survey. 


A summary of the main statistical data found is 
given at the end of Chapter I. It was found that there 
were generally fairly wide differences in income and 
expenditures for regions, faculties, male and female, 
and for year in course as well as a wide range for 
each institution. 


Single students at home spent $936, on the 
average, for the college year; or 50 p.c. of them 
spent between $700 and $1,218. The average amount 
spent by those away from home was $1,293 and half 
of them spent between $1,077 and $1,690, 25 p.c. 
more and 25 p.c. less. 


If we consider as self-supporting all students 
who reported receiving less than $100 from relatives 
and friends or loans, then 32 p.c. of Graduates, 18 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
December, 1958. 


p.c. of Engineers, 15 p.c. in Arts and Science, 12 
p.c. in Education, 9 p.c. in Law and 4 p.c. in 
Medicine earned as they went. 


From summer savings and part-time jobs 
students earned two-fifths of the total expenditure. 
Pay for the central 50 p.c. of those working ranged 
from $146 to $273 a month and average summer sav- 
ings were $449. 


To help finance their year 59 p.c. received 
cash donations from their parents averaging $552. 
Many of these were among the 31 p.c. who received 
free room and board at home. In addition, 17 p.c. 
borrowed money from members of their family. 


Student aid of some sort was received by 32 p.c. 
of the students. If we consider $325 as average for 
fees then 54 p.c. of those receiving aid did not re- 
ceive enough to pay such fees; or only 15 p.c. of the 
students received sufficient money from scholar- 
ships and bursaries for fees. Receipts from scholar- 
ships and bursaries accounted for 64 p.c. of the 
total expended. 


This study was made possible because of the 
co-operation of universities and colleges across 
Canada and much of the success in the undertaking 
is due to the efforts of those in charge of counsel- 
ling, registrars, professors and all others who took 
charge of the survey on the campus, distributing and 
collecting the forms, and encouraging the 10,000 
students, without whose efforts nothing could have 
been accomplished. 


The survey was conducted from the Education 
Division under the direction of Dr. F.E. Whitworth 
assisted by Dr. Sumitra Bhargava, Mr. R. Mitchener 
and Miss. Marian Helman. 


WALTER E. DUFFETT, 
Dominion Statistician. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Study in Brief 


This statistical report on college and university 
students adds something to our knowledge of where 
the students come from, where they get their income 
and how they spend it. It is one of many which need 
to be undertaken if we are to be in a position to 
assess many of the current problems conceming the 
selection of students, providing scholarships, 
bursaries and loan funds, etc. It should be of in- 
terest to parents, professors, administrators, and 
governments alike. 


Concern in Canada’s colleges and universities 
is perhaps greater now than at any previous time in 
our history. This interest is in both quantity and 
quality. It is shared by laymen and those who make 
education a profession. It affects administrators, 
members of parliament, professors, parents and 
students. The quantitative aspects relate to es- 
timates showing greatly increased enrolments for 
years to come, the need for greatly increased numbers 
of instructors, and buildings and a corresponding 
increase in revenue. The qualitative aspects are 
concerned with entrance requirements and standards, 
failures and drop-outs, selection of courses, the 
calibre of university staffs, availability of graduate 
courses, and related problems. All of these are tied 
in with discussions of scientific advance, auto- 
mation, cultural developments and national survival. 


There is also considerable interest in seeing 
that all youth with the ability to profit from at- 
tendance at college have the opportunity to attend, 
although there is not too much agreement on how 
such youth should be selected, and how many 
scholarships, bursaries and loans should be pro- 
vided. The present statistical report is one of many 
required to help clarify the situation and should 
provide some needed information on those who go to 
college and what happens to them there. 


The last decade and a half has witnessed a 
major economic trend upward throughout Canada 
paralleling a snowball increase in population, rapid 
industrialization and urbanization. Elementary and 
secondary schools have been affected for some years 
and now the Canadian universities are feeling the 
first shocks. Enrolment has already filled some to 
overflowing and the next decades will see the main 
surge of entrants from children of earlier marriages 
and larger families which began in the forties, 
increased costs and probably increased fees. The 
present report deals only with the cost of a year at 
college, a phase of university information which has 
been somewhat neglected. Requests for data on 
costs, which have been multiplying in number for 
some years, could not be met. A survey was con- 
ducted by N.F.C.U.S. and tabulated and published 
by the D.B.S., in 1949, entitled ‘‘Students Cost of a 
Year at Canadian Universities’’. This publication, 
now out of date and out of print, has only com- 
parative value. 


With support from the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, the University Counselling 
and Placement Association, the Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers and the National 
Federation of Canadian University Students, this 
survey of university students’ income and expend- 
itures was undertaken for the year 1956-57 by the 
Education Division, D.B.S. A pilot study had been 
carried out with the co-operation of Carleton 
University, Ottawa, the previous year which provided 
data of value in designing the final questionnaire 
and the sample design for the study. 


Scope of the Study 


In addition to seeking information on the income 
and expenditure of the students, questions were 
asked relating to their background, since it was 
considered that such factors as family income, 
place of residence and such would have a bearing 
on the way students budget their money. Among the 
questions on which it was hoped some light would 
be thrown were the following: Were there more 
students going to college from ‘‘college towns’’ 
than from other towns and cities? From what walks 
of life did most students come? Were there socio- 
economic differences between boys and girls going 
to college, and between students of different 
faculties? What per cent of the students were self- 
supporting? Where do the students live and where do 
they have their meals? How many have the use of an 
automobile? How many had brothers and sisters and 
were these below, at, or above college age? How 
many had found it necessary to interrupt their 
college course for economic reasons? How many 
were married and if married did their spouse work? 
Where did their money come from and what part of it 
went for fees, room and board, clothing, etc? 


There were many other interesting questions 
which were left unasked since they might have made 
the questionnaire form too long and probably would 
have cut down the response. 


Usable returns were received from 9,922 stu 
dents which represents more than 10 p.c. of all full- 
time students. The tables in the report are based on 
these, and represent returns from 25 universities or 
colleges, 6 classical and 2 junior colleges, and 
with representation from all of the ten provinces of 
Canada. The sample included undergraduates and 
graduates; the undergraduates coming from several 
selected faculties: Arts and Science, Law, Medicine, 
Engineering and Education and a sample from the 
Classical Colleges. About half of the students were 
from the faculty of Arts and Science, in part, because 
this faculty is by far the largest in Canada and, in 
part, because it was decided that any differences 
between male and female, year in course, and such 
would show up here better than elsewhere. 
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Highlights of the Survey 


A wide variation was found for both the income 
and the expenditure of the students. If total ex- 
penditure is divided into education costs and living 
costs, the education costs, which were fairly con- 
stant for faculty and region, varied far less than 
living costs which showed about as much variation 
as for people at large. 


Returns were received from male and female 
college students in about the ratio of 76 to 23 which 
is about the same as for students in Canadian 
universities. One-third were in the first year of 
course, and there were more students of age 19 than 
any other, although the median age was 20. About 
7.5 p.c. were below 18 and 3.4 p.c. were 30 and 
over. Slightly more than half of the students came 
from cities of 30,000 and over although only about 
31.4 p.c. of the population lives in such cities; and 
9.2 p.c. came from farms whereas 17.1 p.c. of the 
Canadian population dwells on farms. 


About 31 p.c. lived at home and another 26.5 
p.c. lived in college-operated dormitorie:. More than 
one-half had 20 or more meals per week at their re- 
Sidence and nearly 80 p.c. had 13 or more meals 
there. 


About 12 p.c. owned automobiles and another 
12 p.c. had the use of an automobile for from 1 to 7 
days a week. 


Of the students, 29 p.c. had brothers and sisters 
who had attended college before the time of the 
survey and 20 p.c. had brothers and sisters attending 
college in 1956-57. About 38 p.c. had older brothers 
and sisters who had never been to college and 49 
p.c. had younger brothers and sisters not yet of 
college age. 


More than half came from families whose income 
was below $5,000 while 15 p.c. came from families 
whose income was above $10,000. Half the male 
students reported family income between $3,190 and 
$6,921 and female students between $3,865 and 
$9,468. 


There was considerable variation in average 
expenditure from one institution to another, the range 
for those staying at home was from $511 to $1,075 
and for those away from home from $820 to $1,619. 


About 44 p.c. of all students came from families 
where the head was of the proprietor and managerial 
or professional groups. One-tenth came from farms. 
Nearly one in nine of those reporting were married 
and 63.4 p.c. of these reported that their spouse 
worked, 


Of those responding, 15 p.c. had delayed 
entrance to college, 6 p.c. had withdrawn at some 
time to earn money, and 3 p.c. had found it neces- 
sary to attend only part-time because of lack of 
funds. 


To help pay their way through college, 87 p.c. 
worked during the summer at an average wage of 
$216 a month; and 27 p.c. had part-time jobs during 
the regular session, which required about 7hours per 
week of their time on the average. 


Student Expenditure 


1. There were significant differences between 
the total amount spent by those living at home and 
those living away from home. Few of those who 
lived at home contributed towards room and board, 
and they spent very little on such items as health, 
laundry, and transportation. The average student at 
home spent $993, compared with $1,326 spent by 
those away from home. However, this ‘does. not 
mean that it did not cost the parents money to sup- 
port the student at home. The median expenditure 
for all students was $1,215. 


2. AS might be expected, married students, on 
the average, spent more than single students. For 
the undergraduates the median of total expenditure 
for single students was $1,191 and for married 
students, $2,134. For the graduates, medians were 
$1,381 and $2,295, respectively. 


3. For all students, the living costs were twice 
the educational costs, but for the graduates, living 
costs represented 81.5 p.c. of the outlay. 


4. The average woman spent less than the 
average man. The median amounts spent by male 
and female students in Arts and Science were $1,149 
and $1,072, respectively, but in the classical col- 
leges, males and females spent $870 and $1,028, 
respectively, on the average. 


5. Women spent less on all items except 
clothing and grooming than did the men. 


6. The students in the central region reported 
the highest expenditure, whether living at home or 
not. Those in the western region reported higher 
total expenditure than those in the eastern region 
when living at home and lower when living away 
from home. 


7. Average expenditure increased for each 
advance of a year in course; the difference between 
the first and the last year was $210. 


8. The medians for faculties ranged from $949 
in education to $1,712 in medicine with the grad- 
uates spending $1,649 on the average. 


9. Several items were mentioned under the 
heading of capital costs (items which had use for 
more than the current year) such as professional 
equipment in medicine or engineering, musical 
instruments, cameras, hi-fi sets and so on. Only 
about one-third of the students reported spending 
money on these. The median was $77. This ac- 
counted for 5 p.c. of the total expenditure. 
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Student Income 


1. Students’ earnings provided about two-fifths 
of their college income. Family and friends contrib- 
uted an additional quarter of the total. The rest of 
the money came from loans, previous savings, 
scholarships, and such. 


2. To help pay their way through college, 87.4 
p.c. of the students worked during the summer; 50 p.c. 
earned from $146 to $273 a month, 25 p.c. less than 
$146, and 25 p.c. more than $273 a month. About 
26.7 p.c. had part-time jobs during the regular ses- 
sion, which required about 7 hours per week of their 
time, on the average. Summer savings averaged $507. 
Of the faculties, the students in medicine and law, 
and the graduates, earned and saved more than the 
others. 


3. To help finance their year, 59 p.c. received 
cash donations from their parents, averaging $552; 
29 p.c. paid no room rent and 21 p.c. no board. 
Many who lived at home also received laundry and 
such benefits as come from being a resident member 
of a family. 


4. Scholarships and bursaries accounted for 6.4 
p.c. of the money provided. The median scholarship 
and bursary awards were $317 and $227, respec- 
tively. There were 29.4 p.c. of graduates who 
received scholarships with a median of $995+, and 
12.1 p.c. of them received bursaries with a median 
of $344. More undergraduates in education, than 
elsewhere, received scholarships and bursaries, 
but on the average these were not large. 


5. Female students earned less from summer 
jobs than male students and received more from 
their families and relatives. 


6. Although scholarship awards were lower for 
women, a Significantly larger percentage of women 
than men in arts and science received them. 


7. Amounts received from National Defence, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Plan and the Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs were in many cases substantial. 
The first two together averaged $272 and the last 
$577. 


8. About one-tenth of the total income came 
from loans. A smaller percentage of women than men 
borrowed money, but the median amount borrowed 
was higher. 


9. About one-quarter of the students used some 
or all of their personal savings, accumulated before 
the summer of 1956; and 6.6 p.c. used amounts from 
money investments, trust funds, endowments, in- 
surance policies, etc. The income from these 
sources amounted to 8 p.c. of the total. 


10. About 4.2 p.c. of total income came from 
other sources and this in many cases included the 
earnings of spouses of the married students. 


a 


11. About 9 p.c. of students reported debts 
outstanding at the end of the session. The median 
debt was $400. 


12. The percentage of students who were able 
to provide for themselves through scholarships, 
bursaries, and earnings from summer and part-time 
jobs varied from faculty to faculty. If we consider as 
independent, all who received less than $100 from 
their families and friends and from loans, 32 p.c. of 
the graduates, 15 p.c. from arts and science, 12 p.c. 
from education, 9 p.c. in law and 4 p.c. in medicine, 
paid their own way. 


Trends in Costs of Attending College 


In any study of college and university income 
and expenditure there are many factors which rise 
and fall independently of one another, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes fluctuating rapidly from year to 
year. AS a result, a figure that is accurate for any 
one year is probably too high or too low for all 
previous and succeeding years. However, over the 
past fifty years the general trend has been upward, 
while fluctuations up and down have reflected the 
lean thirties, war and post-war years and such. The 
figures given in this report are for the academic 
year 1956-57. Most of them are too low for the 
current year, a few are probably too high. 


Since this survey was conducted tuition and 
other fees have been increased in most institutions 
but the rate of increase has varied widely from in- 
stitution to institution and from faculty to faculty. 
A rough estimate might be 10 p.c. per year for all 
categories, with a range of from no increase to as 
much as 50 p.c. During the past two years the 
consumer price index has increased about 5 points. 
Both of these will affect average student costs to 
the extent that the average expenditure quoted is 
$100 or more too low. 


A somewhat similar survey conducted in the 
U.S.A. in 1952-53 reported $1,293 for capital and 
current expenditures by a college student and es- 
timated that the amount would be $200 higher by 
1957 or $1,493 ($2,047 in private colleges). The 
present survey indicated that the students them- 
selves provided a little less than half of the cost 
of their years at college from their summer savings, 
part-time earnings and previously accumulated 
savings. The family provided about one-third of the 
total expended. The remainder came from scholar- 
ships, bursaries, other grants, loans, etc. 


With a large increase in university enrolment, 
there is some question as to whether there will be 
adequate part-time and summer employment. Both 
of these respond rather rapidly to upward or down- 
ward trends in the general prosperity of the country. 
To judge by income reported, many families could 
not add to the amount of support they are presently 
providing unless their income was increased. There 
is also some relationship between general pros- 
perity and the number of scholarships made avail- 
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able from corporation profits. Scholarships and 
bursaries presently provide about one-sixteenth of 
the total, and comparatively few benefit from them. 
The trend towards an increase in both number and 
amount is praiseworthy, but may have to be stim- 
ulated to keep pace with an increase in university 
population and rising costs. Figures for student ex- 
penditure include fees, but fees represent only a 
small part of the cost of educating a student at 
college for one year. Fees will rise or fall according 
to the percentage ofthe cost of operating the univer- 
sity, that it is determined the fees should take care 


of; and this can be affected by numbers attending, 
present fees charged, changes in policy, etc., 
considerations outside this report. 


Age of marriage and the number of married 
students in attendance is a factor which is un- 
predictable at present. It raises problems related to 
residences, meals, income tax, scholarships and 
bursaries, etc. The number of students entering 
Canadian universities from abroad is another factor 
which will affect costs, facilities needed, number of 
professors needed, graduate work, etc. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Students, Their Background and Characteristics 


The present survey is based on a sample of 
9,922 students from selected universities and 
colleges in Canada. Among the respondents were 
graduates, undergraduates and students from junior 
and- classical colleges. An overall picture of all 
these students is given in the following pages, with 
more detailed information for certain groups since it 
is of interest to know something about the students 
in this study, who they are, where they come from, 
where they live and eat, and other such information. 
Composition and adequacy of the sample is discus- 
sed in Appendix B. 


Faculties Represented 


In designing the study, it was decided to include 
representative faculties, and to supplement these 
with a sample from junior colleges, the last four 
years at classical colleges, and graduate students 
irrespective of the faculty in which they were 
studying. Students from the faculties of Arts and 
Science form the bulk, with almost half the students 


in the study belonging to this faculty. The other 
faculties represented were Engineering, Medicine, 
Law and Education. The faculty of Agriculture was 
represented by only one university, on request of 
the university, and has been treated in a separate 
section in Chapter V. 


The word ‘‘faculty’’ in this report is used rather 
loosely. Graduates have not been separated into 
faculties and are treated as one group, as have the 
classical college students. In the discussion and in 
the tables, both groups have been included under 
the word ‘‘faculty’’. 


For certain of the items data for the univer- 
sities and colleges are shown for regions. The 
eastern region includes colleges from the Atlantic 
Provinces; the central region includes those of 
Quebec and Ontario; and the western includes 
those of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Data are not shown for individual 
institutions. 


TABLE 1. Per Cent of Student Sample in Each Faculty, by Region 


Arts , 
Region and viens 
Science 


Pastern 


Central Aa ssccec ee 


Western 


Year in Course 


There is always some question as to just how 
one can determine year in course for university 
students in Canada. Entrance to college varies 
somewhat from province to province and university 
to university. In Manitoba and British Columbia in 
contrast with Alberta and Saskatchewan, for example, 
students may either enter first year university after 
high school completion or take the last year offered 
in high school and enter the university in the second 
year. In Quebec the majority of students in the 
French-speaking schools enter the classical colleges 
after seven years of elementary school, for eight 
years, the last four leading to the baccalaureate. 
Then there are junior colleges which usually cover 


Medicine 


Classical 


Colleges Total 


Law Education Graduates 


the last high school year and one or two years of col- 
lege work. Otherwise the undergraduate courses 
normally vary from four to seven years depending 
on university, course and faculty. The graduates 
may spread their work over a number of years de- 
pending on their convenience and on university 
regulations. 


In this study, almost one-third of the total 
number of undergraduates were in their first year. 
The numbers decreased for each succeeding year 
with the number of students in the fourth year being 
half the number of the first year, in part reflecting 
failures and drop-outs. Table 2 gives the percentage 
of undergraduate students in junior colleges, clas- 
sical colleges and universities by year in course. 
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TABLE 2. Per Cent of Undergraduates in the Sample,by Year in Course 


: Junior Classical Other Total 
Year in course Colleges Colleges Undergraduates 

First VC Te ached eee soe Recess oe ae ea teccmeore aA 30. 0 32.8 
SECON: muse hee ee esare teers ee ee Re eee ee 0. 2000 29.7 
Third a sot Peon Aah Be ek Sener ii Sarita athe ae: 19.3 19.9 
Fourth OEM panne eer tra, Ss ccheca deaee aes ee aT CET eT ORT eee 14.4 14.8 
Fifth 1oF REA id, ha CO MA hee ee cere 2.0 2.0 
Sixth OR A Males, Calcot cc ac a STORER ans aura Co a 0.7 0.7 
Sewemthy eee cecees Seaeeeeenee aca cee oeeeet 0.1 0.1 

otal. sececectancesetes eee ee 95. 0 100. 0 


PER CENT OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS BY YEAR IN COURSE 
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Age 


The average arts and science student usually 
spends from three to five years at university and 
students from other faculties take up to seven 
years in their courses, some taken after completion 
of a bachelor’s degree. The age range of the sample 
should reflect this; and since age of entrance varies 
and some students have to miss years, provision 
was made for tabulating students from below 18 to 
over 30. 


The median age of the students was 20 al- 
though more were 19 than any other age. As was to 
be expected, percentage of students in the various 
age groups differed from faculty to faculty. Among 
arts and science students, almost two-thirds were 20 
or under. In engineering there were more at age 21 


PER CENT 


than in any other year and 62 p.c. were 21 or under. 
In medicine the largest number were from 25 to 29 
and 59 p.c. were 23 years and over. In law 59 p.c. 
were 24 years and over,and no student was below 18. 


Classical college students formed the youngest 
group, with a little over one-third below age 18. 
Actually about half ofthe students from the classical 
colleges were 18 years old or less and only 1 p.c. 
of them were 23 or over. 


The graduates, who had already spent three or 
four years in college, were somewhat older. The 
youngest of them was 19. About one-third were in 
the 25 to 29 group and one-fifth were 30 or over. 
Table 3 shows a distribution percentage in age 
groups for the selected faculties. 


STUDENTS’ BACKGROUND AND CHARACTERISTICS 


TABLE 3. Percentage Distribution of Students 
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PER CENT OF MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS 
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Sex and Marital Status 


There were 7,557 men and 2,365 women in the 
survey, a ratio of almost three to one, which is 
about what one would expect to find in universities 
across the country. The proportion varied from 
faculty to faculty. Among the classical colleges, the 
ratio was about three to two which was the highest 
proportion of women in any group. On the other hand 
few women enter law, medicine and engineering, in 
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in Each Faculty by Age with Median Age by Faculty 
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fact the number is so small that calculations com- 
paring male and female for the most part were made 
only for those in arts and science. Distribution 
among graduate students was about the same as for 
the undergraduates. 


About one out of every ten students in the 
survey was married. It was found that the percentage 
of students who were married increased with age 
as might be expected. Just as age distribution varied 
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from faculty to faculty so did number married. 
Medicine had the highest percentage of married 
students, law came next and was followed by ed- 
ucation, engineering, and arts and science. There 
were no married students in the group representing 
classical colleges. 


EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


A number of students, most of whom were 
married, reported dependents. More than half of 
those reporting dependents had only one person de- 
pendent on them but 1.7 p.c. reported five or more. 
The greatest percentage with dependents was found 
among the graduate students. 
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TABLE 4. Per Cent of Students with Dependents, by Faculty 
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TABLE 5. College Attendance or Non-Attendance of Brothers and 
Sisters of Students in Sample 


Attended Attended 
a se college in college 
1956-57 previously 


per cent 
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Parental Family — Size and Income 


Table 5 shows that one-fifth ofthe students had 
brothers or sisters also attending college, while 
Slightly more than a quarter had brothers or sisters 
who had attended college previously. This meant 
that one-sixth of the families had two offspring at 
college at the time of the survey and about one per 
cent had three or more children enrolled; and4.3 p.c. 
had several children who had attended college 
previously. It indicated that 5 p.c. of the students 
came from families with four or more children. 


Altogether, 37.7 p.c. of the students had brothers 
or sisters who had never attended college but were 
at or above college age. About half of them had no 
brothers or sisters below college age. Many of these 
would be the youngest in the family. This is of 
interest when considering the amount of family 
support for college education. 


Never 
No. a aae attended college 
or Sl college age 


Family income is an important factor in this 
discussion since it is closely related to the amount 
of financial assistance a student can get from his 
family. One-quarter of the total money spent by all 
the students came from the family in the form of 
cash donations. Table 6 shows that there are marked 
differences in the percentages in selected family 
income groups for the student as for the nation. 


About 51.3 p.c. of the students reported 
parental family income below $5,000 whereas 69.6 
p.c. of all Canadian families received $5,000 or 
less. For higher income brackets the percentage of 
students reporting was considerably above that for 
families at large. For those with income of $10,000 
and over students reported 15.2 p.c. of their families 
compared with 3.3 p.c. for Canadian families. 


TABLE 6. Percentage Distribution of Student Families and All Canadian 
Families, by Family Income Groups 
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1 Includes people on pension, out of work, father deceased and mother working, etc. 
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From Table 7 it appears that single under- 
graduate students staying at home came from 
families whose income, on the average, is $535 
higher than the families of those who did not live 
at home while attending university. Of those at 
home the central 50 p.c. reported family incomes of 
from $3,642 to $8,000, and those away from home 
between $3,190 and $6,962. This would indicate 
that family income is only one of the factors which 
determines whether or not youth go to college. If 
it is kept in mind that most universities are located 
in cities where a higher percentage of people have 
relatively higher incomes than elsewhere, it will, in 
part, account for differences in income reported. 


Table 8 gives similar information for male and 
female arts and science students. Income of fam- 
ilies of female students was on the average $829 
higher than for male students for those at home and 
$1,264 for those away from home. The lowest family 
income was reported for male students, not staying 
at home; 25 p.c. of them reported family incomes of 
$3,120 or less and the highest 25 p.c. reported were 


$6,554 and up with 10.4 p.c., $10,000 and over. Next 
came the male students who lived at home while 
attending college. There was little difference be- 
tween the female students at home and not at home, 
both of which reported higher family incomes, on the 
average, than the men. It is interesting to note that 
for girls the highest percentage in each case was 
found in the $10,000 and over group where almost 
22 p.c. were found. While 10.4 p.c. of the men away 
from home and 14.8 p.c. of those at home reported 
family incomes of $10,000 and up, larger percentages 
reported incomes in all categories from $3,000 to 
$6,000. 


Table 9 throws further light on family income 
by age groups. On the average all of the female 
groups, with the exception of those 22 to 24 liv- 
ing at home, reported higher family incomes than 
the male groups. But no significant positive or 
negative relationship is discernible between in- 
crease in age and family income, although the 
medians were somewhat smaller for females of the 
higher age groups. 


TABLE 7. Per Cent of Single Undergraduate Students, by Family Income Groups, 
At Home and Not at Home 
(Excluding Classical Colleges) 


Family income groups 


Under $2,000 
$2,000 -$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000- $4,999 
$5,000- $5,999 
$6,000 - $6,999 
$7,000 - $7,999 
$8,000-$8,999 
$9,000- $9,999 

$10,000 and over 


Not reported 


25th percentile 
50th percentile 


75th percentile 
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TABLE 8. Percentage Distribution of Single, Male and Female Students of Arts and Science, 
at Home and Not at Home, by Family Incomes 


Place of residence 


Family income groups 


At home Not at home 
F 

UWnderiS 27 O00: terrae a.cecccce cers secatecree erence ee eee taaee .4 9 .9 5), Ih 
$2,000 - $2,999 50) stl = {8 9.1 
$3,000- $3,999 .8 ale ae 1174 
$4,000- $4,999 aS 5 at | ne ees 
$5,000 - $5,999 bay) a2 a2 iA 4 
$6,000-$6,999 5 (0) 26 8 9.0 
$7,000-$7,999 ne ned yl 4.7 
$8,000 - $8,999 yy) 9 .8 4.8 
$9,000-$9,999 a .8 5 4.5 
$10,000 and over 28 .8 4 PAN 
Nob, TEpOrbe dite se ee cccsertacttcacsina sseceacdeteterns mete seen nenseeies 3 aa .8 y5 tf 
4 8): UA ener a A ee Rene 3 a Sk ta .0 .0 .9 100. 0 
Zoth percentile mens. o secccssccossecos vest ee eee 3, 865 
HOth percentile: Me eecce cc ec cevevsdeacceses ee tie Tere 
ibthspercentile. ares. srs erie eee 9, 468 


TABLE 9. Family Income for Arts and Science Students, Single, Male and Female, 
at Home and Not at Home for Ages 18 to 29 


Age groups 
Percentile 
dollars 

AiorieSsinglestale,.4: 2: 2 ieee es ae 3, 500 3, 741 3, 212 3, 666 
4,909 §, 157 4,630 5, 000 
6, 714 7,670 7, 000 7, 000 

At home;-single female. 7... ....nccne eet: 4,307 4, 004 3, 250 : 

6, 250 5, 908 4, 600 ; 

10, 000+ 9, 044 6, 500 ; 
Not at home, singleje male c..:cesvcccssssereoe aoe eres setae 3, 088 3, 242 2, 954 2, 366 
4,411 4, 671 4,116 3, 667 
6, 583 6, 804 6, 077 5, O71 
Not at home, single, female 4, 203 3, 967 3,229 3, 374 
5, 950 5, 850 4,938 4, 750 
9,392 9, 741 8, 416 5, 750 


1 Too few students to present meaningful percentiles. 
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Median family income for the faculties ranged 
from $3,537 in Education, to $4,500 for Graduates, 
$4,636 in Engineering, $4,994 in Arts and Science, 
$5,500 for Classical Colleges, $5,663 in Medicine 
and $6,293 in Law. Considered by region, the 
central colleges reported the highest medians for 
family income in all faculties, the eastern colleges 


came next in order and the western last, with the 
exception of Education in the eastern region. How- 
ever, Since most students of Education in the eastern 
region received fairly large grants of money to help 
pay their way through college, comparatively poorer 
families couldafford tosend their children tocollege. 


TABLE 10. Median Family Income and Percentage Distribution of Students, 
by Family Income Groups in Each Faculty 


Family income groups 
ised ep $3,000- | $5,000 $7, 000- $10,000 ie 
—$3,000 | $4,999 | $6,999 | $9,999 | and over | Tl@! 
$ per cent 
FATE SEAT aS GION CC mre cr. erccacacec oss ut ossoeneeneutsamtwscoue 4, 994 Ae: 74 .6 Atl M5). 100. 0 
FOTO IMO CTI Camere cre eren tooth. acaectverecentner st ssacieteas etter 4,636 ao: Bt .6 10. 2 Ud), & 100. 0 
[NEKO RIED ERTS so: 0 ea ene eS ace tase REA CEC RRR oes Se 5, 663 55 3 9 L526 Zien 100. 0 
LLADEST oracacnSbect Rane ae See aCe Seen ian ore a Cow 6, 293 a a6 58) Ge 3 Bf 100. 0 
UGC AUTON Cece erarece ic ote cs case ccasccotoctiotetincssacuytocehon es 3,537 Be ae nie 6.6 Bie ( 100. 0 
ASS ICH IE COLE SO Siectssiccsscasntseatececcothiosscesesedesescoss 5, 500 .8 5 (8 Hs 326 Bed 100. 0 
FCCC CLUEU GO See Sect ca ete Neco soc ots chacteeh ele sisie ecu 4,500 4 ee 0 10. 8 14.6 100. 0 
REL AA Ss stig Se Me ates ee Pa 4, 908 .4 .0 at 12.2 15.3 100. 0 


Occupation of Chief Wage-earner 


The married students were not asked to com- 
plete the question on fathers occupation, however 
some of them did. Altogether about 94 p.c. of the 
students provided such information. Of these 4.3 p.c. 
reported their father deceased, 3 p.c. were on 
pension and a few were permanently disabled, ill or 
out of work. It was decided to classify father’s 
occupation under: proprietors and managers; pro- 
fessionals; clerical and sales occupations; skilled 
and semi-skilled; agriculture and labour. 


The largest number fell into the proprietors and 
managerial group, closely followed by professional 
and skilled and semi-skilled. The other groups had 
less than half as many, with labour represented only 
by 5.1 p.c. Table 11 gives the percentages repre- 


sented by these groups and provides a comparison 
with percentage in these groups for the nation at 
large, for example the professional group comprises 
7 p.c. for the population at work but their offspring 
represent 25 p.c. of all attending college. 


Interesting relationships between parents’ 
occupation and course followed at college were 
noticed. In engineering about 10 p.c. of the students 
reported parents’ occupation as engineers, draftsmen, 
train engineers, etc. In medicine, about 16 p.c. 
reported parents’ occupation as physician, surgeon, 
dentist, nurse, veterinarian, osteopath and such. 
And 15.5 p.c. of law students had parents who 
practiced law. Table 12 shows the percentage in 
each faculty whose parents fell into the occupation 
groups selected or were unemployed, etc. 


TABLE 11. Per Cent of Parents of Students and Total Labour Force,by Occupational Groups 


Occupational groups 


Proprietors and managers 
Professionals 


Agriculture 
Labour 


eee ee eee CeCe Tee Tere Cer er reece rt Tee Ce rere re revere rer eer Ty 


Peer eee Perro eee rere errr rere rire etree rie rere rere rer er rrr ce Tere rere rey 
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POPP eC Oe TOPE Cee rere rere rece re rere rier rr rere rere te eee rere ee ee rere rere rere rere rere res 


Pee ee ee eee Er ee ere rere rere errr reer tere er ere rere errr rere rrr rere Tere rere rere rer rer reir ir ry 


Students’ Total 
parents labour force 
Ree En SACO 25-01 58 
eh Oe 24.9 4 ail 
eee eee eae, WAS Was 
Sar Se Toe sas Pastel 30.6 
TSS AEAC RICE 10.9 is), 7 
ast ROSCR IE ae il 20.5 
Serer: ea eee _ ih B! 
SPAR Baier AAR 100. 0 100. 0 
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TABLE 12. Per Cent of Parents of Students of Each Faculty by Occupational Groups 
and Other Categories for Those Not Employed 


Proprietors and managers  ..........06+ SP 4 
POLE SSiONal Sirs tesests: cecse cscereesee 8 val 
@lericaltandssales eecesscccesstccceceeeee a) .6 
SKDC Gia ie sesvecss ss tevacttertety tecceoteerereetets <0 A al 
SemisSkiWled’ cacecse. sss ctecccceonecsecueusess oe .4 
IASTICUIEURC nerseneteesescetetees Selenecieosuss a0) 48) 
USD OU race cocece teas soot shades a tvensnossesioeshs nts 8 
IPCNSTONCTS feeccsscneseccvessecovecestscocseesocst a0 8 
| Oe cc cecebeic on ee Ben oceanic ECan 5 ik me 
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Place of Home Residence 


About half of the students came from cities of 
30,000 and over; just under one-sixth from cities 
and towns of 5,000 to 29,999; one-eighth from towns 
and villages of 1,000-4,999; about one out of 16 from 
centres of 250-999; one out of 30 from hamlets, etc. 
under 250 and one-tenth from farms. 


Two-thirds of the graduates came from cities of 
30,000 and over, and one-tenth from farms. Students 
in education and classical colleges were more 
evenly distributed among centres from 1,000 up. Dis- 


Arts : ‘ 
Engi- Mere. Edu- Classical 
Peer neering Medicine Law cation Colleges Graduates| Total 


.6 200 12.3 22. 2 
5 Ul 58) 3) 21.6 
-8 2 AD) 10.7 
-6 4 .3 8.4 
5) -0 -38 be) 
52 ot -2 9.5 
al etl 6 4.4 
5) -4 -6 3.0 
pil 2 .3 0.1 

0.1 

4.3 

5.8 


tribution in the other faculties was similar to that 
for the total. 

Families of one-quarter of the students lived 
within five miles of the campus, one-eighth were 
between five and 14 miles, and somewhat more 
than half were from 15 to 1,000 miles leaving one 
out of 12 coming from 1,000 miles or more. From 24 
to 30 p.c. of students of all faculties except Engin- 
eering had homes under five miles from the campus. 
A number of these, particularly in law and graduates 
refer to their own homes rather than homes of their 
parents. 


TABLE 13. Percentage Distribution of Students in Each Faculty on Farms, 
and Rural and Urban Centres 


Rural and urban centres 


Faculty Farm 


Under 1,000- 5,000- 
250 | 229-999 | 4’999 ‘| 29/000 Toe 

ATES ANG ESCICNCC Prccrecccce. eee ce ere eter 9.3 100.0 
FONG INCCHING eee teeta creates ecco ee mrste ena tEe 9.2 100.0 
MCGICING isi scree eret ea anes ee eee 6.8 100.0 
ESL Wikretteeacrcaeeccer crtoe ee cordat cna cae se comeertrae eerie Tens aes Se Tl 100.0 
BIGUCAGIONE src eer cecee, oe 12.4 100.0 
GlassicalyCollege sir: certeccercscemeeens Tort 100.0 
GIAGUALES Pertee eee eaters er ee eee eee ee recsteee LORZ 100. 0 

TOC AN re eae ee ene 9.2 100, 0 
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TABLE 14. Percentage Distribution of Students in Each Faculty, 
by Distance of Students’ Homes from Campus 


Faculty 
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Miles from campus 


1,000 
or more 


300-999 Total 


100. 
100. 
100. 
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Residence at College 


The students’ dwelling place created major 
differences in total expenditure. The 31 p.c. who 
could attend college while staying with their parents 
saved a considerable amount of money. The others 
lived in a variety of places such as ‘‘own or shared 
house’’, ‘‘apartment or flat’’, ‘‘other private home or 
boarding house’’, ‘‘college operated dormitory’’, 
‘‘students co-op, clubs, fraternity or sorority house’’, 
etc. Of these about 26.5 p.c. of the students lived 
in college operated dormitories and 22 p.c. boarded 
at private homes. Table 15 gives place of residence 
by faculties. 


Classical college students had both the highest 
percentage living in college operated dormitories 
and at home. More than one-third of Arts and Science 
students lived with their parents. For the students 
of engineering and education, private homes and 


boarding houses were most common. The students of 
medicine and law, who were comparatively older, 
lived largely in their own or shared house, rooming 
houses or apartments or flats, as did a majority of 
the graduates, many of whom were married. 


Table 16 gives a distribution for male and 
female students in arts and science according to 
age groups. More than half of the girls and 41.7 p.c. 
of the boys under 18 lived at home. Percentage of 
those living at home decreased with age. Many 
female students up to the age of 29 lived in college 
operated dormitories. Older ones more often lived in 
their own or a shared house, apartment or flat. Male 
students most commonly dwelt with their parents 
and female students in college-operated dormitories. 
However, there was still a larger percentage of 
women than men living at home. The men were more 
widely distributed among different types of dwelling 
than women. 


TABLE 15. Per Cent of Students in Each Faculty, by Place of Residence 


Arts 
and 
Science 


Engi- 


Place of residence neering 


PATE NUSMeNOM Cute nrc cers caccseccadssoencssccessceee 


Own or shared house, rooming house, 
Apartment ONAL we asecercessepeseess ecascane. 


Other private home or boarding house 
College operated dormitory ................ 


Students co-op, club, fraternity or 
SOLOLIGVaNOUS Clettc. tec. nceccteeeerts cosssencce 


"OLA NGTRES  aetoorecos Soc RO SER ERA aS eRe 


AO ee meee rarer eter sera sores serere sere reeeesee 


Classical 


Colleges Total 


30. 9 


16.5 
22. 2 
26.5 


2.0 


Note: Highest percentage in each faculty shown in bold face. 
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TABLE 16. Per Cent of Male and Female Students in Arts and Science 
in Specified Age Groups, by Place of Residence 


Places of residence Under 18 


Age groups 


ont | | ie 


Parents’ home ..............+ 
Own or shared house, 
rooming house, apart- 
Met OLetl Atees ceccen ce ccee 
Other private house or 
boarding house .......... 
College-operated dormitory 
Students co-op, frater- 
nity or sorority house 
QU CR iiceaceeccstevare tees sco cnsleses 


100.0 | 100.0 


100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Note: Highest percentage in each faculty shown in bold face. 


Considering residence and year in course, no 
marked differences were noticed for students of arts 
and science. A little over one-third of the students 
in each year (except the fourth) lived with their 
parents and next in order came college operated 
dormitories. Among the fourth year students, this 
order was reversed, and for the fifth year students, 


the second most common response was own or 
shared house, rooming house, apartment or flat. 


Irrespective of type of residence, most students 
lived. close to the campus. Of the total, 62.8 p.c. 
reported living within one mile and only 5.5 p.c., 10 
miles or more from the campus. 


TABLE 17. Per Cent of Students in Arts and Science, by Year in Course 
and Place of Residence 


Places of residence 


ArTenES ae OMG eee enaccstencscanch se cceee en ee ceca nee cere 


Own or shared house, rooming house, apartment 
ODETTE Sarees che cates cae eee es ee eRe ees aaa 


Other private home or boarding house .................06 
College-operated GOrMitOry ............scsececesersseeecese seeees 


Students co-op, club, fraternity or sorority 
|@Y0} Dot o he caspe cece eR prt ere EACLE EEE ROE AE ACE EEE cor eCOCE ESOT 


Meals 


Since all students must eat, it was decided to 
ask for the number of meals eaten per week and the 
place where these were obtained. Most students ate 
three meals a day and an occasional lunch. A few 
managed to eat more than 21 a week, while a larger 
number had two meals most days and possibly a 
snack. Many students (44.8 p.c.) ate 20 or more, and 


Year in course 


Total 


100.0 


nearly 80 p.c. 13 or more meals at their place of 
residence. The median number of meals eaten where 
they resided by men and women was 19 and 18, 
respectively. A higher percentage of females than 
males ate where they dwelt. 


Meals eaten away from their dwelling place 
were taken at college dining halls or cafeterias, 
student co-ops, restaurants, etc. Choice was 
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probably determined by nearness, cost, variety of 
food or companionship. About half of the students 
(49.2 p.c.) has no meals out, and since only 44.8 p.c. 
ate 20 or more meals in residence, it follows that 
4.4 p.c. ate fewer than 20 meals per week. The most 
common places for meals out were college dining 
rooms or cafeterias. There was little difference be- 
tween male and female students in this regard. 


The median number of meals eaten out, for all 
students, was 6. The median was highest for the 
faculty of Engineering and lowest for Education. 


Of the single undergraduates living at home 
44.7p.c. had one to eight meals out and only 2.1 p.c. 
had more than eight meals away from home. Of those 
living away from home, 18.6 p.c. had 20 or more 


meals and 25 p.c. had one to eight meals out. When 
all of the students in the survey were considered, 
10.9p.c. had 20 or more meals and one-third had one 
to eight meals out. 


Among the male and female students in arts and 
science, although the percentage of those eating no 
meals out was very close, a higher percentage of 
women than men had one to eight meals out. The 
median number of meals eaten out by men was six 
and by women only four. 


Besides eating all meals at their place of 
residence or elsewhere, some students reported 
extra lunches. About 59.4 p.c. did not report extra 
lunches, and 2.9 p.c. reported nine or more lunches 
a week. The average student ate four a week. 


TABLE 18. Meals Eaten at Place of Residence, by Male and Female Undergraduates 


Meals per week 


Single undergraduates 


Not at home | Male 
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TABLE 19. Per Cent of Meals Haten Out, by Faculty 


Meals eaten out 


Per cent with no meals out .............. 
Median number of meals out.............. 


Per cent of those eating 20 or more 
ME AESHOUUMa tr raccce te care eres reise snsioanaes 


50.2 40.8 
6 14 
21.1 37.8 


Arts and| Engi ai 


41.5 


7 
18.8 


daft 
1 


34.7 81.3 38.2 
7 3 5 
3.5 E26 6.1 


TABLE 20. Per Cent of Male and Female Arts and Science Students and Single Undergraduates 
by Place of Meals Eaten Out 


Arts and Science 


Place of meals 


Male 


College dining hall or cafeteria 
Student CO-ONELAtLVieercrercceacccoserscetsessersccrccessesanse 
Other cafeteria Or PESTAUTANE)......cccccosccceesevesece cone 


Single Undergraduates All 
Female At home Not at home students 

18.9 19.3 

1.4 I= 2 

16.9 16.3 

3.4 3.4 

14.1 10.6 

45.3 49.2 

100.0 100.0 


TABLE 21. Per Cent of Male and Female Arts and Science Students and Single Undergraduates 
by Number of Meals Eaten Out 


Number of meals 


Arts and Science Single Undergraduates All 


Romale students 


Not at home 


Summer Jobs 


Summer employment is an important part of 
college life in Canada. A large majority of university 
students count on employment during the summer 
vacation to earn money for the following college 
year. For some this represents additional spending 
money, for the majority it determines whether or not 
they can attend college. In the summer of 1956, 
almost seven-eighths of the students had jobs of 
some sort with widely dispersed wages or salaries. 
A fairly detailed list of the jobs is given in Table 1 
of Appendix A. These jobs have been grouped rather 
arbitrarily in Table 22. Positions rather closely re- 
lated to the students’ course work are in one cate- 
gory and include medical intern, articled law 


student, assistant engineer, draftsman, assistant 
geologist, surveyor, teacher, research technician, 
etc. Jobs requiring special skills included those of 
machine repairman, carpenter, plumber, typist, sten- 
ographer, radio announcer, etc. Casual and miscel- 
laneous jobs include students working as truck 
driver, bus driver, cook, baker, golf caddie, porter, 
janitor, etc. 


About one-third of the students in the classical 
colleges had no summer jobs and half of those who 
worked reported casual and other miscellaneous 
jobs. The smallest proportions without work were 
found in the faculties of Law and Engineering, and 
next in order came medical students. One-eighth of 
the students in the sample had no summer jobs, and 
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two-fifths of those working were engaged at some 
job closely or remotely related to college courses. 
A few had regular jobs or worked for their parents. 
Comparisons of males and females show that a 
higher percentage of males were doing jobs related 
to college courses. On the other hand, higher per- 
centages of women were found doing jobs that 
required special skills and casual and miscellaneous 
jobs. Almost one-quarter of the women in arts and 
science had no summer jobs, whereas only 6.4 p.c. 
of the men did not work during the summer of 1956. 


Considering the jobs in greater detail, it was 
found that almost one-tenth, mostly women, were 
employed as office worker, typist, stenographer, 
secretary, etc. This was the largest single group in 
the classification. The second largest number were 
grouped under ‘‘armed forces’’, which included 
R.O.T.P. camps, etc. Third was the group, assistant 
geologist, surveyor and weather station worker. 
About 5 p.c. of those employed were working as 
student assistants and research workers and traine- 
es. Many male students were employed as labourers, 
and many women as waitresses, chamber maids, 
soda-fountain employees and recreation workers. 


The graduate students had the largest percentage 
(64.1 p.c.) whose summer jobs were related to college 
work. Many of these were actually working under 
grants for research, etc. However, 19 p.c. of them 
had no jobs in some cases because they were work- 
ing at summer school, on their thesis, etc. About 
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one-tenth worked at their regular jobs and a some- 
what larger number were student research workers 
and trainees. 


Among arts and science students, the largest 
zroup, a little over two-fifths of the students were 
engaged in casual and miscellaneous jobs. The 
second largest group included office workers,typists, 
stenographers and secretaries. 


Among engineering students, the largest number 
were working as assistant geologist, surveyor or 
weather station worker, and the second largest, 
as assistant engineer or draftsman. These two groups 
accounted for more than one-quarter of the engi- 
neering students with summer employment. 


The largest number of medical students worked 
in the summer as interns in medicine and the second 
largest group was enrolled in the C.O.T.C. 


About 36 p.c. of the law students worked as 
articled law students during the summer vacation. 


Many education students worked as typist, 
stenographer, secretary etc. and about half of them 
worked at casual and miscellaneous jobs. The 
classical college students showed a similar pattern. 


Among arts and science students, the largest 
proportion with summer employment was found in the 
age group 22 to 24 followed by those 18 to 21 years 
of age. The percentage fell off for the older groups. 
Only half of the girls under 18 years of age had 
summer jobs. 


TABLE 22. Students in Each Faculty with Summer Jobs Showing Percentages 
in Specified Work Situations 


Occupational Arts and| Engi- | medicine| Law | Education| C!#SSi¢@! | Graduates| Total 
group Science | neering Colleges 

Jobs closely or remotely related 

LORCOLLE SE) WOM Ki2..cccccecccsesscsssesessces 30.8 56. 8 52.9 iL fcits} 64.1 40.3 
Jobs requiring special skills ........ 24.4 11.4 13.6 22.0 12.0 19. 4 
FUE RUM ATI | OD Gecstscccsdeccssscsasesescesveseocteess ero: 2.8 1556 0.2 ss ar 
WORK CHORD ALCMUSaccc.s+-cccsossessece-sense 1.6 ers) 16 6! 10.9 1% : re : 
Casual and miscellaneous jobs .... 41.4 26050 30.0 48.7 WER? Be 
Not stated PTTTTITILI TTT 0. 5 0. 8 0. 6 0. 4 ao ° 

CUTS ESN Mere settee ccc cvocecoueiecacsuceess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Per cent without summer jobs ...... 16.5 3.6 i (3) 34.4 19.0 12.6 

TABLE 23. Arts and Science Students with Summer Jobs, Showing Percentages 
in Specified Work Situations by Sex 
Occupational group Male Female Total 

Jobs closely or remotely related to college work .......... 36.3 P56 30.8 
TOUSERECUIPIN GESPE CIAL SKINS) focreccecsescacecesstscsssesnsesescocnesees 20.0 36.4 tas 
RCD UR) OD reer ecttec seectecececconer ances ceteerisca.ccveser sener sect eecsssaresoas 116 OS i : 
WOLKE dif On PALeNts wac..cerec<cccesecesccsessctsassectsdacssctecctssqaccseresesese 6 Y/ ifse! ree 
GasvalsandsmisCellaneOuUuS {ODS cccccscccs.c-ccecacstvesccceocscceseses 39.8 45.6 a. : 
INOGES LEDC Cte ee csc secncdacnescedccrtetcrossececcsccesscsausstibsacestacucses 0.6 0.5 fs 

EU ob cr | Meme Nee coer st cc ceee ce nsca wate cavenssennesteetnessssessess 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
eriCentawithOutsSUIMiimer JODS cc.csc..cccseccsecccocavetectesesscsscess 6.4 23. 4 16.5 
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TABLE 24. Per Cent of Single and Married, Male and Female Arts and Science Students 
having Summer Jobs,by Age Groups 


Females 


Married 
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Summer Job Salary or Wages 


Salary or wages received for summer jobs 
ranged from a few dollars to a maximum of $750 per 
month. About 1.2 p.c. with summer jobs, received 
$495 or over; 4.4 p.c. of graduate students were in 
this category. Table 25 shows that among the 
undergraduates, the students of engineering received 
the most and students of the classical colleges, the 
least on the average. 


Table 26 shows that male students generally 
eared higher salaries than female students of the 


same age. It further shows that married students up 
to age 29 had higher median salaries than single 
students, but after that the situation was reversed 
for both men and women. For all students median 
earnings increased with age. 


Median monthly salaries of male and female arts 
and science students are given in Table 27 by year 
in course. Average earnings of the male students 
were higher than those of the female students in all 
cases. Also the median salary increased with every 
advanced year in course except for fifth year male 
students. 


TABLE 25. Percentiles of Monthly Summer Job Salaries, by Faculty 


Percentiles 


Faculty 
| 10th 25th 50th ihe 75th [som 
dollars 
ATtS ANG SCIENCE .cccasessesscess-cesussstestacacemssccsssin nests 206 307 
BUMPING CLINE eiccsssescsscestiowscecccseescatceotcesssvecscacseavevsees 249 374 
MGCLCIN Ci eccrsccocccccaratotcssccusscocveterseccstedetdstotaaseretenes ts 234 369 
IA Wisarsssoicnvstancterssiusssevsteestsccetesueswdsed saostenneeeeeteseeeeers 214 357 
PUCULCALLON ~cce-ccet-satcescecvacere cuesesccas fess svecoateeccesceseotas 160 287 
Classical Colleges 147 263 
GEAGUALCSotcccccisensetertecseatctts recsccscetteercemtseietectesest 246 425 
POU ee sciccrccsssscacscaeectosesctecrtecuscoustvasacseertecieeceecses 216 334 


TABLE 26. Median Monthly Summer Salaries of Single and Married, Male and Female Arts and 
Science Students for Selected Age Groups 


Males Females 
Age groups Total 
Single Married Single | Married 
dollars 
Undersl'S (ieee ee eee eee 156 - 135 _ 146 
LD 1 ete ees este tata ceccccercess <cLesant rte nena oe te: We 249 147 178 195 
PPR A We ies oR a Ae A Oe RMR Bes RE Moa Ie aaa 249 255 180 195 242 
Poa? RO NS ts SE EEE S's, Godan Se 255 273 195 220 259 
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TABLE 27. Median Monthly Summer Salaries of Male and Female Arts and Science 
Students, by Year in Course 


Year in course 


Part-time Jobs 


More than one-quarter of the students were 
engaged in part-time jobs during the school year. 
There was a wide variety of jobs reported as most 
students accepted any job available. Nearly one-half 
of the students were engaged in casual and miscel- 
laneous jobs of a temporary nature. These included 
baby-sitting, housekeeping, bar tending, truck 
driving, clerking in stores, butchering, barbering, 
working in restaurants, odd labouring jobs, etc. A 
number were working for the university in the college 
library, cafeteria, offices, laboratories, etc. A 
number reported jobs related to their course work 
both on the campus and off the campus, such as 
nurse, surveyor, engineer, mechanic, law clerk, 
teacher, coach, school psychologist, industrial 
psychologist, etc. In addition a few students were 
working for their parents or for room and board only. 
A few others were able to continue at their regular 
jobs. 


More than one-half of the graduates were em- 
ployed and two-thirds of them had work in some way 
related to the college or their college courses. 


In arts and science, a larger percentage of male 
than female students had part-time jobs. Approx- 
imately one-eighth of each group worked at jobs 
related to their courses in the college. A number of 
male and a few female students were members of the 
C.O.T.C. or other related groups of the armed forces. 
Many of the women either worked in offices and 
stores or were baby-sitters. Of the students in arts 


and science with part-time jobs,57.5 p.c. of the men 
and 66.4 p.c. of the women were occupied at casual 
and miscellaneous jobs. A very small number of 
them continued at their regular jobs, (15 men and 6 
women). Only two men and two women reported 
working for room and board. 


The percentage of male and female arts and 
science students with part-time jobs increased with 
each advanced year in course. In the first year only 
18.6 p.c. of the students worked but by the final 
year the percentage had increased to 63.4. 


In all age groups, higher percentages of male 
than female students reported working on part-time 
jobs. The percentages for male students increased 
year by year, but the trend was not so uniform for 
the female groups. For those 30 and over, more than 
one-half of the arts and science students had part- 
time jobs. 


Students with part-time jobs generally worked 
from four to 16 hours per week or a median of seven 
hours. Hours worked varied considerably from 
faculty to faculty. Law students averaged 16 hours 
per week, followed by graduates with nine, and the 
others had medians of from four to seven. The law 
students not only had the highest median they also 
had the highest percentage of those working for 37 
or more hours per week. Actually 2.8 p.c. of those 
working worked as much as 37 or more hours a week. 
Among the classical college students, none reported 
working more than 16 hours per week. 


TABLE 28. Per Cent of Students in Each Faculty with Part-time Jobs, by Occupational Groups 


Occupational group ea aang Engi- 
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TABLE 29. Per Cent of Male and Female Arts and Science Students with Part-time Jobs, 
by Specified Work Situations 


Occupational group 


Jobs related to college Work 2.2... cceececccceneececeeeees 12.6 Bie A Dien 
MRO Ket OrecO]lO Cire. eee cies eerste iene cte treatin Coteeveenees 17.8 .6 17.0 
TRESTLE YW) 0) ae rr or ee oon RS Pann ill Ae That) Art eG 
PS HAE CMEL TIC ETO OMe mnteer tenes, ¢. cvs neces encasserceee even sae aeincs aa 0.2 -6 0.3 
cod CTAUTALININ Camene: come ee eke, Soy. Sees aod wag STR Ae 8.9 ao eek: 
VCORE OLED ATCDL SE eecns.: ocsccaress.ccuoc tose eck enasb or «vos veccanseos 1S 6 116 al 
Sasualeand mISGellAaneOUS JODS ccc-c-c-ccctceeececeeecceveecee Bis 4 59.9 
SIDE TEA OT RTE lee hes a esse er Te a 0.3 6 0.3 

A GCORED IEP  L  e 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 30. Per Cent of Male and Female Arts and Science Students with Part-time Jobs, 
by Year in Course 


Year in course Female 


HO Sento o = Waa ose sioaish ne sa duis esuede docdececousnecenssenesseoensessi 16.9 18.6 
PM REN an clogs a onacsscelisceteettnesekssoussscccvisccowsesiteet scesesssessesses 22.8 25.2 
EMOTE Beene ee oa sass Sv asids ss osnsa'sssv'sodeeeivsvessssssésgeeveenssosevcosessudos 31.5 37.2 
PRT sae Soe cle cinc res vc vesGseeceis vasensnGooesssccnovsteesensessevons 31.8 40.3 
Ieee eae a oe orcas Sai vaees s0oces Sa weeustnsaeeesaness sseeseceues " 63.4 


BCs ae hc caenee Ais oecascgceccscne cts tecdsesaceedeenchesnedwsssesesiee 24.1 


1 There were only four girls in this group, all of whom had part-time jobs. 


TABLE 31. Per Cent of Male and Female Arts and Science Students with Part-time Jobs, 
by Age Groups 


Age groups 


HU MM ense tees svecsessevar ads csunedesesins sanestcovsacasaesseascessvaseenscorsede 


Per cent 


Faculty with part- 

time jobs 
PEC SEANCES CLCNCOUe re cee nerrcccrettrous -0 100.0 
HIM COLIN Deore renee etc ere nes trace Wire 100.0 
NECN Ci) Capra eee Slog os casebsasente 25.9 100.0 
PEW eee oes ash Sco occuasnesbesacceoes 47.2 100.0 
ALE G C1 OM eerie ccas ce sconce cocussassantienss NSE Y 100.0 
@lassicallColleges! ioios.cc..ceve-ceestessees 7 100.0 
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Married Students with Spouse Working 


For all faculties, married students reported 50 
to 75 p.c. of their spouses working; and 80 p.c. of 
these were working full-time. This provided an 
important source of income for them. 


Postponement, Withdrawal and Part-time Attendance 


The survey attempted to discover the number of 
students at college in 1956-57 who had postponed 
their entrance to college to earn money, how many 
had attended college part-time during any year 
because they could not afford to enroll full-time. 
Students in education reported the largest percent- 
age, more than one-quarter, who had postponed en- 


trance to college to earn money. One out of every 
five graduates also had had to postpone college 
entrance for financial reasons. 


The students in education also reported the 
largest percentage who had withdrawn or attended 
college part-time because of lack of funds. Few stu- 
dents in the classical college reported having had 
any of these difficulties. 


The percentage of female students who reported 
postponement, withdrawal and part-time attendance 
was much lower than that for men. It should be re- 
membered that the girls generally came from families 
with higher incomes; postponement most likely 
became permanent. 


TABLE 33. Per Cent of Married Students by Faculty with Spouse Working Full-time or Part-time 


Faculty 


Arts and Science 


Wngineering 


Medicine 
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TABLE 34. Per Cent of Students in Each Faculty who Postponed, Withdrew or Attended 
College Part-time Due to Lack of Funds 


Arts and} Engi- 
Science | neering 


Medicine 


Classical 
Colleges 


Education Graduates 


Postponed entrance 


Withdrew 


TABLE 35. Per Cent of Students, Male and Female in Arts and Science who Postponed, 
Withdrew or Attended College Part-time Due to Lack of Funds 


Female 


Postponed entrance 


Withdrew 
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Ownership and Use of an Automobile students reported the largest percentage of car 
owners and the law undergraduates had the largest 


A comparatively small number of the students Perocnia ce iebig tase model cars 


had a private automobile at their disposal from one 
to seven days each week. About three-quarters of 


the total did not have the use of an automobile, 14.7 There was little difference in percentage of car 
p.c. had one every day. Very few of the leccicnt owners among undergraduate students in the eastern, 


college students had use of a car. More than one- central and western regions by faculty x Except for 
quarter of the law students and of the graduates had Law, the colleges in the westem eet on had the 
the use of a car for seven days a week. Of the arts highest percentage of car owners in all faculties and 
and science students 30.1 p.c. of the men and 13.8 the eastern the lowest. In the central region, no 
p.c. of the women had the use of an automobile from education student owned a car. 


one to seven days each week and of these, more than : : 
half (56.1 p.c.) of the male and 32.6 p.c. of the Comparisons of male and female, single and 
female students had the car every day married students in arts and science showed a 


positive correlation between age and percentage of 


Some students owned their own cars. The car owners and a higher percentage of male and 
majority of these had 1950 to 1952 models. About married students owning cars than female and single 
90 p.c. of classical college, arts and science and students. Only one male and two female students 
education students did not own a car. Graduate under 18 owned cars. 


TABLE 36. Per Cent of Students in Each Faculty Having Use of Automobile, by Days Per Week 


Number of days esa fe Medicine oe Graduates| Total 

BNO C Weer eee ose orion scoaciceieeaiainaalicneatviws 75.0 Ths ® 69. 8 62. 9 84. 8 94.5 65. 2 (ys {3 
1h, oshsoscte acS 32 aRENECE Eee ee eee 4.5 De 4.2 3 1.9 eal Seto 
SR ee aod sail ss viioadecsseciivhswaiveans’ 2.9 Dae 3215) 1.9 16S) Dene 246 
SR ae hie Soran saueuos abe sveoona die eteute 1.8 Me 2 1.4 0.1 0.5 ele! 1. 4 
Pe feels Be isl nc oc Becienaavesavees 0.9 0.9 0.5 0.6 - oO O27, 
ici as tensonassoasinutaesoueeseri lg! 0.6 hae 0.6 025 On5 teal 
(O jansgaSe SASaB aA Sa eae ee 0.4 0.6 0.5 0.6 Oo: 0.6 0.4 
Tl 2=2 eR eens (Seal 22 a2 2598 10.1 0. 8 28e5) 14.7 

toa i ah RE AR Se er 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
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TABLE 38. Per Cent of Male and Female Single and Married Arts and Science Students 
Owning Cars, by Age Groups 


Single Married 


Age groups Total 


Female 
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CHAPTER 3 


University Student Expenditures, 1956-57 


The students surveyed were asked to enter their 
annual expenditures on specific items and to provide 
a total for the college year. The amounts shown 
differed from student to student, in part because of 
spending habits, availability of funds, and educa- 
tional requirements, but also because of such 
factors as place of residence. The 30.8 p.c. of 
students who lived at home reported spending less, 
on the average, than those who lived away from 
home. Their median total expenditure was $933 as 
compared with $1,326 for those away from home. On 
the average there was a difference of $393 between 
those living at home and away from home. Medical 
students spent more than other undergraduates which 
might be accounted for by higher fees and other 
educational costs. On the average classical college 


students spent the least, although the average 
education student living at home spent only $688, 
which was lowest of all. The average graduate away 
from home spent the most. 

Table 39 gives the median total expenditure for 
married and unmarried undergraduates by faculty and 
place of residence. Unmarried students living with 
their parents spent the least. Those who lived away 
from home required more money. But expenses for 
married students were considerably higher, for 
example, married medical students spent on the 
average $2,572 or more than twice as much as single 
medical students living at home. The same was true 
for other faculties. In all categories shown in Table 
39, education was the lowest and medicine the 
highest. 


TABLE 39. Median Expenditure of Single and Married Undergraduates at Home and Not at Home,by Faculty 


Faculty 


At home 


Married 


Not at home 
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MEDIAN AMOUNT SPENT BY STUDENTS 
AT HOME AND AWAY FROM HOME, BY FACULTY 
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CHAR lil 


MEDIAN EXPENDITURE ON VARIOUS ITEMS BY MALE AND FEMALE 
ARTS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 
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TABLE 40. Median Expenditure of Undergraduates', at Home and Not at Home, by Faculty and Region 


At home 


Not at home 


Faculty Total 
Eastern jj Central Western Eastern Central Western 
Arce taneSGLENG Ow ,2 nie cece ees 1,126 
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1 Excluding Classical Colleges. 


There were marked regional differences in the 
expenditure pattern of students. Table 40 shows 
that the highest medians for all the faculties were 
in the central region, whether the students lived 
at home or not. Students of the eastern region gener- 
ally spent less than those of the western region, if 
they lived at home, and more when they lived in 
other residences. There were two exceptions to this. 
Engineering students in the eastern region spent 
more than those in the western, whether at home or 
away from home, while the education students spent 
more in the western region. Differences from one 
region to the other for the same faculty were in 
many cases very marked. 


The average female student in arts and science 
spent less than the average man in each year in 


course. The difference ranged from $61 to $128. 
Both men and women increased their expenditure 
for each succeeding year in course with the excep- 
tion of the last year for women where the number 
was small and the median not very reliable. 


Table 41 gives median expenditure for single 
male and female students of arts and science by 
age groups. The average female student under 18 
spent more than the average male whether at home 
or away from home. But for the succeeding age 
groups, women spent less than men, so much so 
that the difference was as high as $275 for those 30 
and up in favour of the men. There was a difference 
of $332 between males at home and away from home 
and $366 between females in these two age groups. 
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TABLE 41. Median Expenditure of Single, Male and Female Arts and Science Students, 
at Home and Not at Home, by Age Groups 


Age groups 


Under 18 18-21 22-24 25 - 291 All 30 and up? Total 


IME emma Gur OMT Cicceceus sate ssnnverdossscavecavosetcessts 673 
MIG MMOL AGINOME: ...t.cecsccscetccsccccscaszecseces 1,028 
PUGMALCTLALINOME) ....ccccccescoccoveccdecsesseacoeess 763 
ECCMAVE Ue NOGHAURNOME: <osc.cosscccecossoeseeeseees 1,083 


dollars 
884 1,026 895 
1,214 1,315 } 1, 236 1, 270 { 1, 227 
820 895 817 
1, 193 1, 176 1,045 ay ! 1, 183 


1 Figures in the 25-29 and 30 + age groups are for all males and all females. 


TABLE 42. 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th and 90th Percentiles of Total Expenditures of 
Students Living at Home, by Faculty 


Faculty 


Percentiles 


50th 


PME SELT OC LCTIC Clits rcs. coveseceseenccstoesseseeesersicesescees 
Rane UTNC CLUN  eecerceccsertvcececececcscersocccsseesaccereccucessccssses 
EE UTCLN CME seca rote co cetersreccrasccenccedeseccsseeesseseaensasessss 
IED WEEE Ne MRE RSs oes cote a susccccceresssdussceesecseccscsecscessesesse 
PUPIL ALL ONE e te tte cs scuceots cs secccasscesouesceesccessccesscecdvecceses 
EI SSICAIL COME EOS. 1%. ccccccccccccscsseeseresencsscssoesessisss 
MEATLULEL LO SMM Eo nett cee ints cccdsscevetetssrsesesereessevssossotsscets's 


PIN TAM ee te es ott rete cc ccosss sevetccececbetes vans ceszcsscsesecesseve 


dollars 
868 1, 119 1, 458 
1,086 il, BAS) 1, 669 
1,275 1, 606 1,914 
IL AR 1, 690 27520 
688 937 1, 330 
7198 1, 088 1, 362 
107 1,435 1,951 
933 1, 218 1,612 


TABLE 43. 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th and 90th Percentiles of Students Not Living at Home, by Faculty 


Percentiles 
Faculty 
10th 25th 50th 75th 90th 
dollars 
BATSMAN CP OCT ECG Cimacs.crcs cote tccssecsccsrestasscccecetesesesesss 898 1, 226 1, 474 be Woy) 
BG PTAC CMU Gieactescctsscecocscosesseacocscocccssesccecce steers cocoess 1,070 1, 418 1, 682 2082 
RVR CNA IIE) Cameras nccttc se troes soasteuaarecs sasnecsecccmscstenavestesoesses iy se! 1,794 2,183 2,946 
DEL WV MMERERERR on cee enCeRR co ch cece Canto sostovascorsscoretescsscssteoueeess 1 CB 1, 763 2,190 2,920 
RELIG AL Oise etter et cocdacccsceacaccseseceterseerecseeseseeend ssnoase 7149 983 2 1, 370 
MIDS SICAIECOLIC PES *,..ciserceseseerscseseescttecsccessesessete 949 1,176 1,486 
PEL RELUI UC Sm cesetentees cat csccccesorstaceseccereuccestettossececcesace 1, 809 Aas WAS) 2, 995+ 


C0 CSOT OO OE OOOO RODEO OS EEE LODO ODEO OS ESEOHEETEDED HOOD SO OOS9ESOOS 


Tables 42 and 43 give the 10th, 25th, 50th, 75th 
and 90th percentiles of total expenditure of students 
living at home and away from home. In many cases 
the differences from one faculty to another were 
large. For example the lower 10 p.c. of the education 
students living at home spent $415 or less and the 
comparative figure for medicine was $901. Similar 
differences can be seen at other percentiles among 
the faculties. Further, it might be of interest to 
note that 2 p.c. of all students living with their 
parents spent less than $395 and 0.1 p.c. of those 
living away from home did likewise. No student in 
the faculties of Law or Medicine spent less than 
$395. Altogether 2.4 p.c. of the total, 3.3 p.c. of 


1,326 2, 210 


those not living at home and only 0.5 p.c. of those 
living at home spent $2,995 or more including a few 
exceptional students who spent $5,000 or more, 
These were mostly married students with dependents 
who spent much of this money on capital cost outlay, 
Higher living and educational costs as well as the 
habits of the student himself made budgets higher. 
In such faculties as Medicine, Law and Engineering, 
tuition fees were higher and more expensive books 
and equipment were needed as compared with stu- 
dents of other faculties. On the same campus and in 
the same faculty, some students spent twice as 
much as others. Budgets were without doubt also 
related to the amount of money available. 
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Student Expenditure and Family Income 


Chart 12 shows the relationship between amount 
expended and family income. Students in the cate- 
gory reporting no family income were mainly married 
students who were not asked to report their parental 
family’s total income since their expenditure would 
not be related closely to such, and a few who re- 
ported having no idea of parental income bracket. 
Students checking family income as ‘‘under $2,000”’ 
represented a variety of circumstances such as 
‘father deceased, mother working part-time’’, 
‘father on pension’’, ‘‘crop failure on farm’’, etc., 
as well as families where the father actually earned 


$2,000 or less. This category provided the only 
exception to a consistent rise of median expenditure 
with the rise in family income for both those living 
at home and away from home. 


Looking at the problem the other way, Table 44 
shows that median family income generally became 
higher as expenditure rose. The largest percentage 
of students fell in the $1,395- $1,794 group and one- 
quarter of the students in this group lived away from 
home. For those living at home the highest percent- 
age, i.e. 20.1 p.c., fell in the $595-$794 group and 
the second largest percentage in the $395-$594 
group. 


TABLE 44. Per Cent of Students in Selected Expenditure Categories Showing Median Family Income 


Expenditure 


SSO 5 S504 ir. occecsncstenepasanemterertbedscachsesinsceduassanaugesuntscterse tea sahetis 


$89 5i=sF S994 8 Le, eer ea te sore cce eae ne eee eres 

S995 = S12 094 wc sorecareee eccsoeher eaten eee take Re are ates oe mec ee 
S095 = S 1194: ee cce cccee ecto eee emo nac sas secwereae corre ctae ee eieen 
SIT OD = ST SOS reece rere ese ee ae 
oa Us 1 em UP 0 FR ee ea og td, SR PR eee Sen 
ps Es LO RST AL SABO Se gs cae erent Rs SR Bre Se RR Wr ES Are IR ne 
LVAD AS) Sy eNe Diam |S UG Sa ear a ee re A Re by ae a Au DS aa 
kite Ten Res B aT e Oat | acer Net Speen tier pee AMIN lee rata) SME Al A alias chm) 
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Educational and Living Costs 


The questionnaire requested students to list 
their expenditure for such different items as books, 
fees, board, room rent, etc. For the purpose of this 
study, these items were classified under educational 
costs and living costs. Fees, books, fraternity and 
sorority dues, transportation from home town to dwel- 
ling in college town and from living quarters to 
college, and other current expenses related to 
college were included under educational costs and 
the rest under living costs. For the total and for 
undergraduate students excluding classical colleges, 
living costs were double educational costs. Living 
costs were more than twice educational costs for 
students of Classical College and four times as 
much for Graduates. 


A graduate student on the average spent $1,980 
of which $1,613 went for living and $367 for education 
expenses. Table 47 shows that the highest medians 
for all items of expenditure were for the graduates 
except fees, books, fraternity or sorority dues and 
clothing. Many graduate students were married and 
had dependents which would accoun: for their 
higher living costs. 


Major Items of Expenditure 


Table 45 gives percentage of the total expended 
for each item. Fees accounted for almost one-quarter 
of the total expenditure of undergraduates. For the 
graduates the food item was highest and for the 
classical colleges clothing, which was about one- 
fifth of the total money spent. The graduates spent 
14 p.c. of their money on items not related to col- 
lege attendance and 8.2 p.c. on capital costs. The 


undergraduates, but especially those from the 
classical colleges, spent relatively less on these 
items but more on refreshments and recreation, 
clothing and grooming, and books and fees. Chart15 
illustrates differences in the pattern of spending for 
undergraduates and graduates. 


A certain number of students reported no ex- 
penditure on some of the items. As shown in Table 
46, 0.2 p.c. of them paid no fees and 0.9 p.c. in the 
faculty of Education did not pay fees. Almost one- 
third of the students had no expenditure for room 
rent and a smaller percentage none for board. Table 
46 shows further that more than three-fourths of the 
students did not belong to a fraternity. The faculty 
of Engineering had the highest percentage of those 
who reported no expenditure on clothing and the 
classical college students had the lowest average. 
This is perhaps one of the most difficult items to 
control. Many students enter college with sufficient 
clothing for the year purchased previously by their 
parents. Others, who spent considerable, may not 
need new clothes for a year after they leave college. 
It is hoped that on the average the figures are fairly 
good although probably low. A high percentage of 
students in all faculties reported no transportation 
costs to and from college. About two-thirds had no 
additional current expenses related to college at- 
tendance beyond those recorded in the separate 
items and about one-half reported none for items 
other than those related to college attendance. No 
capital purchases were reported by two-thirds of the 
students. The highest percentage of those who 
reported capital costs were medical students; the 
graduates were next in order. Only 16.5 p.c. of the 
students of education reported such purchases. 


TABLE 45. Per Cent of Expenditure on Various Items for Undergraduates, 
Classical College Students and Graduates 


I . Under- Classical 


tems of expenditure 


FES OSHC GULELOM IC ECa) ks occ stat cees sav seecs erste veccbeesserctsceeshacesseevecweacets 
PMO SPAN CL SUD DIL OS st ccticea: ersesstntar srenessasn cet ovestsciasevspersscter tes 
RIGO Meres tal Olns CNOOILY CAln nent evecesescccstecsvarecswevedosuresssscowere 
Board: regular meals for School] year ...................sseceeseeeere 
FITS LELMULV MOL SOLOl LY CQUCS tat.cccereresetecscncn<soascosesssicecenstese verses 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco ................ 
PVECTEALLIONTANG CNLCITALNIMNEM bitter ssccss:scsese cress. asocesssaibice caters 
lies ce GIMME nenetcs asec teacare cach wensae ceo neass satnasseusescatessvocenanscumeatssies 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, etc............. 
Miothine — Including fOOUW CAT 9 -1.....:.cc<ccsoececscscsncenceesssessocene 
HeAUNO rye an Geary CLEANING scececrstscssccccsccscesescsssnorosencestsaseacaes 
Transportation: 
(i) from home town to dwelling in college town ........ 
fil} dPOMULVINE QUAERLEIS TOrCOLLE Be (16.0.0...) -cccsscevasens 
CUD AUTO Or tPANS PONG CL OMe ote nneccerocesorscsseosnexsrersccneee 
Church and charitable donations............cc-cccsccssccssssssscesesese 
Other current expenses: 
(i) related to college attendance ...s....,csceciesers.ccccsenvasass 
(ii) not related to college attendance ...............ssesseeers 
PSAP LUN COBLG, serach tess Cont ves seh vcteatt cas nanvesetuee teres nnacuspoateteeesess 


1 Excluding Classical Colleges. 
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GER: (LILILLON SCLC.) ateterecctnreerte re tee esacere 0. Oro 0. <= 0.9 — 1 0.2 
Room rent for School year ...........c.ccecssoes 34. Di | 19. PAB > 8 22-6 36.7 19. 28.8 
Board: regular meals for school year.... 26. 16.3 12. 20.0 18.6 22.5 11. PMNS} 
Fraternity or sorority GueS ...............0000. 86. 78.9 59. 70.5 89.6 40.3 82. 78.1 
Clothing —including footwear ................ Be 8.4 4. 5.8 2-6 Del 5. 5.3 
Trans portation: 
(i) from home town to dwelling in 
College: town ascot 46.8 34.2 a7. 45.3 33.2 29.0 58. 42.0 
(ii) from living quarters to college.... 63. 66.9 63. 44.9 56.6 92.2 49. 63.9 
Other current expenses: 
(i) related to college attendance .... 68. 67.5 66. 74.0 76-6 34. 70. 66.5 
(ii) not related to college attendance 49. 44.2 43. 54.6 62.1 slot! 26. 46.6 
CBDICAIICOSUS ceccccscreceecencccecenecltocerertemines 69. 59.7 48. 73.0 83.5 72.3 55. 66.2 
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TABLE 47. Median Expenditure on Various Items, for Undergraduates, Classical College 
Students and Graduates 


Items of expenditure 


THE COM(LULLULON GE CUC. )itecececsscrececcenssccetestessoscssesececsescscocccesese st eos 
BO OKSBANGEGUDDILES mircceccectccrcecccccscsctescssccteoccoscocecetceenssersecsaecs 
PUOOMELCMUROTES CHOOL VCAL oc cscconsssceoccscvsececcsesstovcsenscocesesssesees 
Board: regular meals for SCHOO! Year .............cscscscccccsssesens 
EIPaLCIMLL Ve OLS OF OFLC VRAUCS = mets teecessesccecsstectescactcstecescscesscsessse 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco ...............06 
PIECLCALIONFATICVCNLCTLA NMG tycccsescceccccvecsccsssecesscteescscescescoses 
Elierell U eepttcteteteacer ccc rtentesescncrcccctocces cosstvecciecacerteccesvescccosscascones 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, etc. ........... 
Mlotmine ea IMeluding fOOLWEAM i r....c..cccce-ceccacces «cco Metre sesecscese 
ALTE ONVRA NOE T VEC] CAL Biv. cc0 ser cccscceccecessortecsrsssscsosessenesuses sete 
Transportation: 
i) from home town to dwelling in college town ........ 
may irom living quarters to College c....1......<ccscenecscesesscese 
(I) WaIMOLNSTAT a NSPORlLAULOM cerecceets<scseesecccs-ccosesce-cecnnsessses 
Ginincnranaecharitable GONAtlONS ...c..s.:.ceccscscesccossscecesssccesere 
Other current expenses: 
(i) related to college attendance ...............cccecscesssesssees 
(ii) not related to college attendance .............cccssccccseee 
RESIDUE COG US mmeaccc seesotcee cntscssecteeetecccensieessececeucescederewessssassenevoce 


1 Excluding Classical Colleges. 


Student Expenditure and City Family Expenditure 


Table 48 provides some data comparing the 
living costs of a student and a member of a city 
family. Expenditures for members of a city family 
are based on the average of the seven largest cities 
in Canada. In comparing the two sets of figures, 
the reader should keep in mind that many of the 
colleges included in the survey were not located in 
these cities. It is interesting to note that the two 
sets of percentages for most of the items parallel 
one another. Room rent and board accounted for 
about the same percentage of the total for a student 
as that for a member of a city family. The students 
spent a considerably higher per cent of their money 


Under- Classical 
graduates! Colleges Graduates Total 
dollars 
258 309 
42 55 
339 198 
339 296 
25 26 
53 50 
80 69 
33 18 
21 19 
115 LY 
245} 18 
59 44 
55 42 
11 4 
14 11 
36 18 
163 iS 
168 17 


on such items as snacks, recreation and clothing 
than did the city dweller. 

As might be expected, since the student spends 
$850 compared with $1,013 for the city dweller, the 
medians for selected items of expenditure had more 
marked differences than the percentages. Except for 
recreation, al] other items had higher medians for 
the city family member. The table indicates that 
college students on the average spent about 85 p.c. 
as much as the average city resident; that their 
housing and board was below average for the city; 
that they spent less on charity and health, although 
some of the costs might have been defrayed by their 
parents; that they spent about as much on snacks 
and entertainment, clothing and for capital outlay. 


TABLE 48. A Comparison of Major Items of Living Costs of a Student and aMember of a City Family 


Student 


Items of expenditure 


Member of a city family 


Room rent for SCHOO] year ...........ccececsseeesesers 9 
Board: regular meals for school year .......... an 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco -8 
Recreation and entertainment ...............cecceceee =D 
PEOA Lb Meerccseveeconscterteertasrvscccccccecocscsecssnseecesceecs secs “6 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, eic. 5D) 
Clothing —iIncluding fOOtWeAan vecccereecscceecceseceee -8 
Church and charitable donations ...............00 -7 
RPL Gee dC Ossie rect re tictderersccaceteetravescesseteaseaceseere op! 


Per cent 
; of 
Items of expenditure total |Median 
expendi- 
ture 
$ 
Housing, fuel, light, water, etc. .......... Obes 234 
PUOOU Prreictccarccotitcecavcceccrccccccseteassussccececonssess 25.3 348 
Smoking and alcoholic drinks .............. 3.9 5g 
FROCKCACLON Mececcncottcscccacecaccrtectacescccorserecenece 4.0 ao 
IMG GICHIE CATO wcercerccreccecscccocscecessctcanececonees 4.4 60 
IPCTSONA] CATCH recccssccccecececesescvcceccsscecrtese 1.9 26 
GSO tT oper reerctccsns cescacecesssesentenescsccnccoysecses 8.6 118 
Gifts andsCOntriDUtlONS mccserstecesecceccseste=s 253 32 
Furnishings and equipment .............000+ 6.3 87 
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Expenditure of Arts and Science Students 


Medians for the major items of expenditure of 
male and female arts and science students are given 
in Table 49. In most cases the males spent the 
most. Exceptions were amounts spent for sorority 
and fraternity dues, grooming, clothing and health. 
A marked difference was found in clothing costs 
where the average for men was $96 and for women, 
$149, a difference of more than 50 p.c. Items where 
the medians for men were higher such as snacks, 
recreation, laundry and capital costs showed marked 
differences. It was not surprising that the male 
students spent more on snacks and recreation. As 
for laundry and dry cleaning the girls save money 
by doing most of it for themselves. Articles men- 
tioned under capital costs included household 
furnishings and things bought for the family, ex- 
penditures more likely incurred by men than women. 
Furthermore, Table 50 shows that not only did male 
students spend more on capital items, but a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of them bought such items. 
About 18 p.c. of females and twice as many, or 36 
p.c. of the male students reported such expenditure. 


Differences between the two percentages on other 
items are not so large. Sorority and fraternity dues 
presented a different pattern as 10.7 p.c. of women 
and 14.9 p.c. of men paid dues, but the average 
woman paid almost 25 p.c. more than the average 
man. Alarger percentage of women than of men spent 
money on clothing and generally spent more. Other 
differences in percentage were not particularly 
noticeable. 


Table 51 gives median expenditure for certain 
major items for students by place of residence. 
Students who lived in the college dormitories spent 
more on books and supplies than those living else- 
where. Those who lived at home spent more on 
recreation, health, clothing and transportation. For 
clothing the lowest median was for those who lived 
in college dormitories. Those who resided for the 
school year at some other private home or boarding 
house spent the least on travel from their living 
quarters to college. One consideration in selecting 
place of residence is nearess to the college campus, 
in part to save cost of transportation, in part as a 
matter of convenience. 


TABLE 49. Median Expenditure of Arts and Science Students on Major Items, by Sex 


Items of expenditure 
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Clothing — including footwear 
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Transportation: 
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(ii) Strom living quarters) to) College s.2....c.0-ss.cesesteaeereasetess 
(it) pallwother transportation. cess: occeeces tare eee oe eee 


Church and charitable donations 


Other current expenses: 
(i) related to college attendance. ................:cccsccsscssssscessecees 
(ii) not related to college attendance 


ORE Ree meee nee eeesesoreenensene 


Capital costs 
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Total:expenditure.i.. rece ee eee eee 


Male Female Total 
dollars 

298 298 298 
54 50 5 
162 158 161 
289 Pals) 285 
33 43 34 
54 35 45 
78 35 62 
15 alt 16 
16 18 1% 
96 149 109 
Ty 10 14 
42 40 41 
38 aul 38 
4 4 4 
10 10 10 
22 21 22 
5S 42 49 
fiz 41 64 
1, 449 1,072 1, 125 
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TABLE 50. Per Cent of Male and Female Arts and Science Students Who Did Not Report 
Expenditure on Various Items 


a a a et a as 


Items of expenditure Male Female Total 
sa — = Ne 
Fees (tuition, tC.) .......ccecccsscsssecsseeeseesscseereesscesnesesssrscsecseaesenes 0.3 0.1 On2 
PPOOMTCU GON SCHOO] Veal eri se.cacctessecess-enecstee-sactoasecsusesressernene=- 3300 Silo Uf 3457 
Board: regular meals for SCHOO] Year ............eseeeeeseseeseeeceeeeeee 26. 7 26.9 26. 8 
Fratermity Or SOrotity CUeS ..............:0...cccsssssscococessseesseeseoessonens 85.1 89.3 86. 4 
Clothing —including footweal ............ccccscecceseeneeeeesteeseneteteeseees 6.5 3.0 5. 4 
Transportation: 
(i) from home town to dwelling in college town .............. 47.6 44.9 46.8 
(ii) from living quarters to COLE ge... ee seserseseseeensneenees Bh 63. 4 Ga 
Other current expenses: 
(i) related to college attendance. .........eseescsseeseeseeeeees 70.0 65211 68.8 
(ii) not related to college attendance .........cecceseecseceee sees 48.7 Diets 49.5 
BP ANTAL COS US oie ctneicsossaccownceeqeaeeesccsunsaccesaacacerse<onsncsesonessievevenssens . : 69.6 


TABLE 51. Median Expenditure of Arts and Science Students on Some Major Items, 
by Place of Residence 


Items of expenditure Bessues) Phas oem peace 
boarding house 
dollars 
BOOKS ANG ISUDDILCS trcccreceeacestncsennccorececsarvsoossceqeressossactaccnccsccseace 58 57 fil 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco ............-:essee00 44 50 52 
PROCES LLOMM a etre ee ee ete caescctenen sordcaceascowasencenerasccetscnasenssssnceoens=s 69 54 56 
PTL ee seg eens esnte ce etre acca nstascntinssconotscanesasecenanpsaup er sexe sce ntas 32 24 26 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, etc. ............-+++ 19 18 18 
RPS LISA oes fan Set eewace se va rautedex acne ides vena s1 ue ronensevancssdenensasconsay nososnn 128 102 103 
Laundry and dry ClEaning.............cseseseecccceseserensrecscescecnserrassenees 19 23 we 
Transportation from living quarters to college ...........:::::s00 24 34? 


1 About one-half of the students reported this expenditure. 
2 About one-quarter of the students reported this expenditure. 
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MEDIAN AMOUNTS SPENT ON FEES AND BOOKS BY UNDERGRADUATE 
ARTS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 


DOLLARS 


Fees, Books and Supplies 


Tuition fees accounted for 22.5 p.c. of the 
average Student’s budget and 24.1 p.c. of the budget 
of undergraduates. Fees differed not only from 
faculty to faculty but also from college to college 
for the same faculty. The highest fees were reported 
by the students of medicine, of whom 96.3 p.c. paid 
$395 or more in tuition fees. Students of engineering 
paid average fees of $382 and nearly one-half of 
them paid $395 or more. Considered regionally, the 
medians for engineering were $354, $395+ and $297 
for the eastern, central and western regions, respec- 
tively. The students in Law reported the third high- 
est fees with a median of $342. The medians for the 
eastern, central and western regions were Saaa. 
$395+ and $233, respectively. The median fees were 
highest in the central and lowest in the western 


BOOKS AND 
SUPPLIES 


EASTERN 


CENTRAL 


WESTERN 


50 
DOLLARS 


region for all faculties except Education, where 
they were lowest in the eastern region and where 
comparison is unfair. Fees were lower in the class- 
ical colleges than in other colleges. 


Table 52 gives median expenditure on fees, 
books and supplies. For all faculties, the east had 
the highest median for books and supplies regionally 
and medical students had the highest median among 
the faculties, followed by engineering students. 
Students of education spent the least in all three 
regions. The maximum amount of money spent on 
books and supplies by any student was $380 in 
medicine, $300 in law, $250 in arts and Science, 
$225 in engineering, $145 in education. The maximum 
figures for the graduates and the students of classi- 
cal colleges were $275 and $130, respectively. 


TABLE 52. Median Expenditure on Fees and Books by Region for Each Faculty 


Arts and 

Science 
Fees (tuition, etc.), total ...........0........ 299 
1 EEL ASH doled REY a WO WW cescchanecermotecanecn nee: ZAG (Pd 
Central Me ne aa ne 354 
Western ae Rae ra oe 222 
Books and supplies, total .................... 53 
UES CCLOUIVe R LOM ees ae een ne 50 
Central NE EE ANN, <n an 56 
Western oe hac Pee EPA EEE 52 


dollars 
382 395+ 342 192 324 
354 395+ 332 144 296 
395+ 395+ 395+ 344 384 
297 395+ 233 216 229 
82 85+ 51 50 58 
714 85+ 50 46 53 
85+ 85+ 53 50 67 


80 85+ 48 52 54 
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Room and Board 


Next to fees, food was the largest single item 
of exnvense in the student budget. It accounted for 
17.9 p.c. of the total money spent. The graduate 
students, many of whom were married, spent more on 
this item than did the undergraduates. A little less 
than one-quarter of the students reported no expendi- 
ture on this item as they lived at home. 


Only 11.3 p.c. of the total expenditure was for 
room rent and 28.8 p.c. of the boys and girls paid 
no rent. The medians for room rent were low for 
the students of classical colleges and high for the 
graduates. 


Table 53 gives median expenditure on room and 
board regionally by faculty. Both the medians for 
room and board were highest for the central region, 
and lowest for the west. 


The room rent medians for the arts and science 
students of participating colleges ranged from $98 
to $270 for the males and $98 to $267 for the females 
and the medians for board ranged from $212 to $344 
for men and from $160 to $354 for women. Most of 
the female students spent less than male students 
on these items, but the differences were not very 
marked. 


TABLE 53. Median Expenditure on Room and Board,by Region and Faculty 


Arts and 


Saience Engineering | Medicine Law Education Total 
dollars 
PET OTNEL GN Lanter rectrersncccstovesesstecscesvevoseeserss 161 193 260 274 188 194 
PEAS UCIMELGE P1ON Gacaccisscscceseusessests-cs sees 118 160 266 238 PAY aye 
Central MN MeN er. cag cletraeeatractvaeeeets 216 210 268 336 220 225 
Western Me Nee a ers ccccenueracsss destes 132 136 216 PAN 131 139 
DES NAT CLM MONRO cole, sere caicease stesestoes sath oeeta Hone 285 314 361 Boe 251 298 
ES STERN URC OLOM! cevac.cctcessscoverecousvscosenses 300 316 351 311 262 304 
Central Se aL ee erate 291 326 380 394 228 320 
Western See NL corse ttancteseecsees 248 258 300 256 241 251 


TABLE 54. Median Expenditure on Room and Board and Per Cent of Students Reporting, by Faculty 


Room rent 
Fi 
as Fereeit | Meaian | Rengitl | Medias 
rene | 1 Phancct: 
POEL SPATICUSCLCTIC Cheat crttersatesuaectcsssesrosuesecsucosadtensvecscorsssssse 65.3 161 UB eZ 285 
BENG CLIN Camere tees eodestceter cosas ccsaqces-o1e ves ecareesusueressecnceseaneos T7125 195 Saad 314 
RN CLGUTIC Meee erertter cs cesceree ees cette datessascoeescccssoseseccsecensesssser = 81.0 260 87.4 361 
EEL WRT fe Penis tice secs. selecostivertevesscisessasanesteetstedeesuareess 14.7 274 80.0 sae 
PCITCA G1 Ollenttrereer ee teteeetc cece cctecsersscsocs so casessscccasrscowessreresssss TS 24 188 81.4 251 
IASSTCAINCOlLECLC Sirerecstecscnessscssetscecetescocsorerarsseyeraserssnss 63.3 Wls® 222 
RerreariUls Le Gierete eer tees Penastags sc nates sc tuchcccesnssscrncecesestesetsiveusace 80.8 81.1 339 


Fraternity or Sorority Dues 


About one-fifth (21.9 p.c.) of the students 
reported paying fraternity or sorority dues, with a 
median of $26. The highest amounts were reported 
by the law students and the lowest by students of 
classical colleges, $36 and $7, respectively. Median 
dues for the graduates was $25. There was little 
difference between male and female students with the 
female students paying out a little more on this item. 


Snacks, Recreation and Entertainment 


Most students reported expenditures on snacks, 
refreshments, recreation, entertainment, etc. Out of 
every dollar 11 cents was spent on these. Male 


students spent more than females. The average 
amounts spent by males and females for snacks, 
refreshments, etc. were $54 and $35 and for recre- 
ation and entertainment $78 and $35, respectively. 
The average amount spent on snacks, refreshments, 
etc. was $50 for undergraduates, $42 for classical 
colleges and $53 for the graduates. For recreation 
and entertainment the medians for the above three 
groups were, in order, $70, $40 and $80. The amount 
spent on personal items such as cosmetics, snacks, 
cigarettes, tobacco, etc.was about two-thirds of the 
amount spent on recreation and entertainment. About 
10 p.c. of all students spent $195 or more on rec- 
reation and entertainment, and only 7 p.c. spent less 
than $5. 
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MEDIAN EXPENDITURE ON SNACKS AND RECREATION 
BY MALE AND FEMALE ARTS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 
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$54 


$78 


$96 
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There were noticeable regional differences in 
the amounts spent on these items. The medians for 
eastern, central and westem regions on snacks, 
refreshments, etc. were $60, $51 and $40 and on 
recreation and entertainment $54, $86 and $64, 
respectively. Among all the faculties, law students 
had the highest median, and considering regions 
law students in the central region had a median of 
$106 which was the highest of all groups. 


Health 


Most students reported spending money on 
health but usually the amounts were small. The 
median expenditure for the total group was $18. 
Graduate students spent more money on this item 
than undergraduates; the medians were $33 and $16, 
respectively, and 2 p.c. of the students spent $195. 
Male and female arts and science students spent $15 
and $17, respectively on health. 


Grooming (Haircuts, Permanents, Cosmetics, etc.) 


Expenditure on this item was reported by nearly 
all of the students. The median for the total group 
was $19, for the graduates $21, and for the under- 
graduates $18. About 5 p.c. of the students spent 
less than $5, and about 3 p.c. spent more than $55. 
The medians for male and female students in arts 
and science were $16 and $18, respectively. Of the 
total expended 1.5 p.c. went for grooming. 


Clothing 


Only 5.3 p.c. of the students reported no 
expenditures on clothing. Students from the classical 
colleges spent more on clothing than other under- 
graduates. The medians for classical college under- 
graduates, other undergraduates and graduates 
respectively were $145, $108 and $115. Although 
the average forthe graduates was higher than for the 
undergraduates it formed a smaller proportion of 
their total expenditure which was generally higher. 
As might be expected women spent more money on 
clothing than did men. The medians were $149 and 
$96, respectively. A few female students reported 
spending as much as $800 on clothing. 


Regional differences for this item were not 
marked. Medians for the eastern, central and western 
regions were $102, $112 and $106, respectively. 
But in the eastern region students in education had 
the highest median, and in the central and western 
regions the law students. For this item, engineering 
was the lowest in all the three regions. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 


About one-fifth of the students spent less than 
$5 on laundry and dry cleaning, and 6.7 p.c. spent 
$55 or more. The students of medicine and law spent 
more than those of other faculties. Their medians 
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were $28 and $31, respectively, whereas the median 
for all the students was $16 or out of a total expend- 
iture of $100,$1.60 went for cleaning. The classical 
college students spent almost 2 p.c. of their money 


on laundry and dry cleaning. Male students spent 
more than female students probably because the 
majority of females did most of their own. The 
medians were $17 and $10, respectively. 


TABLE 35. Per Cent Reporting and Median Expenditure on Fraternity Dues, Snacks, Recreation, 
Health, Grooming, Clothing and Laundry, by Faculties 


Arts and 
Science 


Engi- 
neering 


Items of expenditure 


Medicine 


Classical 


Colleges Total 


Education Graduates 


Fraternity or sorority dues .. 


Snacks, refreshments, cig- 
arettes and tobacco .......... 


Recreation and entertainment 


Rea UNE ere hhcs wccevaceisteasvees 


Grooming, haircuts, perma- 
nents, cosmetics, etc. ...... 


Clothing —including footwear 


Laundry and dry cleaning .... 


145°) 95: |. 115 | 90 182 


TABLE 56. Median Expenditure on Fraternity Dues, Snacks, Recreation, Health, Grooming, 
Clothing and Laundry, by Regions 


Items of expenditure 


Btesbernity OF SOLOTity CUES? ..... cc:cesensasareccnecesseeracoderseess 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco.......... 
Recreation and entertainment ..............scscssereccreserees 
PCCM MORE R mre ete cote ohne? cna vere: oantsceusedamocsssesthacacetesssevenesetess 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, etc..... 
Clothing —including footwear ................cccescsssnseseeerees 


Taundry and Ary CLEANING ...............cccceceessesereneerors novos 


Eastern Central Western 
dollars 

S35 34 

51 40 

86 64 

17 18 

14 20 16 
102 
19 


1 Expenditures on fraternity and sorority dues was reported by only 15.2, 22.7 and 16.3 p.c. of the students from 


eastern, central and western regions, respectively. 


Transportation 


In the questionnaire the item on transportation 
was divided into three sub-categories: transportation 
from home town to dwelling in college town; trans- 
portation from living quarters to college; and all 
other transportation. Transportation from home town 
to college concerned only those students whose 
home was not in the college town but was at such a 
distance that they could not commute to college 


every day. A number of students from foreign lands 
also fell in this group. Of the total, 58 p.c. reported 
expenditure on this item with a median of $44. The 
graduates reported $59 and the students of classical 
colleges $36. The male students of arts and science 
reported an average expenditure of $42 and the 
female students, $40. About 1.5 p.c. of the students 
spent $295 or more on this item. The medians for 
the eastern, central and western regions were $45, 
$45 and $36, respectively. 
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MEDIAN EXPENDITURE ON TRANSPORTATION 
BY UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 
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Almost two-thirds of the students reported no 
expenditure on transportation from living quarters 
to college. Median expenditure for the others was 
$42. The undergraduates had a median of $40, the 
graduates $55 and the classical colleges $21. The 
medians for the eastern, central and westem regions 
were $32, $41 and $42. 


A small amount was expended as ‘‘all other 
transportation’’, more than half of the students 
spending less than $5. 


Transportation was not a major item of expend- 
iture. There were exceptional students who came 
from distant lands and spent considerable on trans- 
portation. On the average, however, out of every 
hundred dollars spent, transportation took $5.40 of 
which $3.10 was used for transportation from home 
dwelling to college town. Graduates and under- 
graduates spent about the same proportion of their 
money on transportation of all kinds. 


Church and Charitable Donations 


This item formed about one per cent of the 
total student expenditure. The graduate students 
contributed a little more than the undergraduates, 
$14 compared with $10 on the average. Among under- 
graduates the law students contributed the most, 
education students the least. About one-quarter of 
all students reported less than $5 for church and 
charitable donations. Some of the students living at 
home would consider this as family expenditure. 


Other Current Expenditures 


Since items of current expenditure listed might 
not have included all of the money spent by the 
students an additional item covering other current 
expenses was included. It was divided into current 
expenses related to college attendance and those 
not related to college attendance. Almost two- 
thirds of the students did not report any other 
current expenses related to attendance at college. 
Those who did, had a median of $18 and about 
60 p.c. of them spent less than $50. The graduate 
students reported a median of $36 for this item. 


Current expenses not related to college attend- 
ance accounted for 5.1 p.c. of the total money spent 
with a median of $53. Items such as payment on 
insurance policies, income tax, vacations, etc., 
were included here, Median for the graduates was 
$163. Regional differences in this regard were not 
very marked. A slightly larger percentage of men 
than women reported expenditures here and spent 
more. The medians were $53 and $42 for men and 
women, respectively. About 46.6 p.c. of the students 
reported no additional expense for items not related 
to college attendance, but 1.1 p.c. reported $795 or 
more. 


Capital costs 


This item included money spent for capital 
purchases including payments on such inexpensive 
objects as ash trays, bulbs and plugs, cushions, 
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etc.; larger expenditures on musical instruments, 
radio and television sets, fur coats, engagement and 
wedding rings, jewellery, etc.; and payments on fur- 
niture, houses and automobiles. Articles of educa- 
tional value such as_ slide rules, microscopes, 
typewriters, etc. were not reported frequently. 
Expenses incurred on a honeymoon trip were also 
reported as capital costs. 


About two-thirds of the students did not mention 
any such purchases, and 40 p.c. of those who 
reported spent less than $50. Only 6 students re- 
ported spending $3,000 or more. None spent more 
than $9,000. Table 57 gives the median expenditure 
on this item by faculty and also by region. On the 
average the graduates spent the most and the 
students of classical colleges the least. There was 
no consistency among the medians for region or 
faculty. Among the faculties law was the highest, 
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but medicine was highest in the east. In the west 
medical students spent less than one-half of the 
average for law students. Among the undergraduates 
(excluding the classical colleges) education and 
engineering had the lowest medians. 


In the faculty of Arts and Science 36 p.c. of the 
men and only 18 p.c. of the women spent money on 
capital purchasés. Not only did a higher percentage 
of men make such purchases, but they also spent 
more money than women. Their medians were $72 
and $41 for men and women, respectively. Not one 
woman spent more than $1,200, whereas two men 
spent over $3,000. 


On the whole about 5 p.c. of the total money 
was spent on capital purchases, but the graduates 
spent 8.2 p.c. of their money on these and the 
students of classical colleges only 2.4 p.c. 


A DOLLAR DIVIDED INTO MAJOR ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 


TRANSPORTATION 


OTHER CURRENT EXPENSES 


RECREATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


HEALTH,GROOMING AND CLOTHING 


CAPITAL COSTS 


ROOM AND BOARD 


TABLE 57. Median Expenditure and Per Cent Reporting Capital Purchases by Faculties and Regions 


: Arts and| Engi- eat : Classical Gradu- Per cent 
dollars 
IGASLOMincecsrmrcstecrccehecest 46 56 134 94 29 _ - 58 S05 
Centra lees siscctcet crest wo 58 145 261 64 _ - 86 35.9 
WESLCINinetest tcc coset ccs 69 1 83 194 75 — _ 1s 34.1 
dM) Wee ie ee eee 64 59 133 173 59 38 168 77 33.6 


1 Not compiled by regions. 
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Total Expenditure 


The students’ total expenditure for the college 
year was discussed at the beginning of this chapter. 
Chart 19 shows the division of a dollar into the 
major items of expenditure for a college student. 
Room and board required about 29¢ out ofthe dollar, 
and to a large extent this item did not apply to many 
of those whose parents dwelt in a college town. For 
them fees and books were the items of expenditure 
which required the largest amount of money and 
which were fixed according to field of study and 


college selected. The expenditure on the other items 
could be decreased in most cases, to a minimum by 
those who wanted to live on economy budgets and 
increased for those able to spend more. A number of 
students spent literally nothing or a bare minimum 
on recreation, clothing, transportation, etc. The 
amount of money spent by a student was not always 
positively related to the quality of education, since 
it depended how and where he spent what he had. 
Some students did without books, others spent $300 
to $400 on them. 


CHAPTER 4 


Amount and Sources of University Student Income, 1956-57 


One section of the questionnaire form was 
planned so that students could show the sources 
from which they received money for their college 
education. In completing the form a few students, 
mostly graduates, reported more income than they 
spent, so the median shown for total income, $1,226, 
was $11 above the median for total expenditure, 
$1,215. Those who reported debts at the end of the 
year did so in another section. No attempt was made 
to arrive at a bookkeeping balance. 


Most students depended on a number of sources 
for their money, but the majority received a variety 
of amounts from such common sources as summer 
and part-time earnings, family funds, scholarships 
and grants in aid, loans and gifts. Smaller percent- 
ages reported using sums from investments, trust 
funds, endowments, insurance policies, savings, 
earnings of spouse, etc. 


The survey showed that students received more 
from earnings than from any other specified source. 
Undergraduate students other than those in the 
classical colleges derived 31.1 p.c. of their income 
from summer earnings and 8.8 p.c. from part-time 
jobs, or two-fifths of the total from earnings. 
Graduates received 15.3 p.c. from summer job sav- 


ings and 23.6 p.c. from part-time employment. Sums 


from their families and gifts accounted for 27.6 p.c. 
of undergraduate income and 7.1 p.c. of graduate 
income. Scholarships, bursaries, contributions from 
employers and other grants in aid accounted for 30.5 
p.c. of the graduates’ income and 9.8 p.c. of that 
of the undergraduates. Loans from all sources 
provided 10.7 p.c. for undergraduates and 4.6 p.c. 
for graduates. The remaining 12 p.c. for under- 
graduates and 18.9p.c. for graduates came from such 
other sources as savings, investments, spouse’s 
earings, etc. Table 58 shows this in greater detail. 
Whereas Table 58 distributes total income of under- 
graduate and graduate students by various sources 
Table 59 gives the percentage of students in the 
various faculties who received some money from 
each of these sources irrespective of amount re- 
ceived. Table 60 gives the median amount received 
by those who received any amount from each of 
these sources for the various faculties. Tables 59 
and 60 should be read together, e.g., they show that 
16.0 p.c. of arts and science students received 
scholarships, the median being $286, 11.3 p.c. of 
the arts and science students received bursaries 
with a median value of $192; and 14.9 p.c. of all 
students received scholarships half above and 
half below $317. 


TABLE 58. Per Cent of Student Income, by Source 


Under- Classical 
Sources graduates? Colleges Graduates Total 
eeRPR Dis eS me DEL ZO G i peer. cr, oucisscscy ices eddmeries Wek eesece oa 0.9 14.6 4.4 
SEES) Shc c+ AB es a URI pean 1.8 Dee Sho a 20 
Me POrVELCTANS AffAl ts oo... cccicecsnossaecoueisceasecossecacedece tte 0.6 0.1 0.8 0.6 
MIB MONEE DELenCe, ROTP, 6tC. ..cccecacccccecesecccececesenccosesasccece eo 0.6 AO 2.0 
Leave of absence with pay (or part Pay) .........cceseecereceee 0.2 0.2 2.0 0.4 
MERRIE IIRL OIC, 1 Seog 2:4 cteiecccvusoucecksscdscsdscscecegesececette 1.4 0.4 8.8 2.0 
Loans (incurred during school year and outstanding at 
end of year): 
MUM RL ROHR LLG WB eccrise..thsstecaathccoieus wectizitonetieiekcn as 0.7 0.3 0.4 0.6 
PRMD WMC near ee ei ee ee ae 2 0.7 0.2 0.4 0.6 
era wareri parental Lan ly. 22.55. 2: dcccssccoscssennvbeeesesccoussotiecdce 5.9 0.8 240) ly 
er) trom friends OF relatives oo... .c.c.ci.ccocceccsococesosoeccsoesees 18 0.3 ibe al eG 
SPR RENN LIL OPS OUP CES 25a 5cs tect lars savandsuvcrecccosesevcuss cde beeen 1.6 0.7 0.7 1.4 
RmasetrOomuparen tal: fAMILLY: &..<cc.csceres<-sesesacsesd cesssen seeedesibece, 25.6 Biller 6.2 PAS 5 
Gifts from relatives and friends .0.......cceccccecesssecesesesececeee 2.0 Pai) 0.9 2.0 
Savings — (proceeds from): 
Pt) SUMMETr JODS (NEL SAVINGS), .cccscsoccoacsececscocsvcccoensaconere Sil al 34.6 Lao 29.8 
(ii) part-time jobs during school year ..........c..ceceseceeeee 8.8 .0 23.6 9.8 
(iii) amount used from personal savings accumulated 
DELOTCESUMMELS1 O56 erence ree oe 6.5 0.6 Doe 6.0 
(iv) amountused from money investments, trust funds, 
endowment, insurance policies, etc. ................ MY 0.4 4.1 1.9 
PORSROUSCOCE tren, a beer. Pl, eee 2 co Be 3.8 1.0 9.6 4.2 
100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


1 Excluding Classical Colleges. 
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TABLE 59. Per Cent of Students Receiving Income from Various Sources, by Faculty 


Arts and | Engi- Medi- Edu- | Classi- Gradu- 


Sources Science |neering | cine cation ve ates 


Bed Colleges 
Rian eect al a 


IG OUAESIDS 9 DILZOS cccssasecsnevasdevcdseseccracescenons 16.0 13.6 10. 4 To) 17.4 iene 29.4 14.9 
NMR EEN © Serene seats acs doce cenovs sche docs doceovekcacestocnine Wile B 15.6 13.2 4.2 16.2 19.0 jaa 1256 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs ..............cccccccccecseeee 1.6 i538} 1.9 0.9 dls? 0.3 2.4 Hots 
National IDETEN CERO CLC. sccccscccececscecece 5.9 8.1 4.1 6.0 28! 3.4 S15 1 5.4 
Leave of absence with pay (or part pay) .... 0.3 0.8 Ons 0.7 0.6 0.9 aout 0.6 
OCHEHESTANTS IN ALC tects. ss. ceeesses diaccestetsteoesececess 2.9 2.4 Dealt 2 29.4 2.9 E79 tie 


Loans(incurred during school yearand out- 
standing at end of year): 


(ly PITOMECOLlE Geert oc ioerssosoectssaisdeeeees Qo aes 4.7 4.4 
RUD) AICO MEDAN KA! se acerers..ses0sesecctescvacsseeecsoiocee es 1.9 By 2 ao 4.9 
(iii) from parental family 0.0.0.0... eee ie Uf 206 22.4 24.2 
(iv) from friends or relatives ................. 6.3 eo 10.2 11.4 
(V) from Other SOUICES .............ccccesevecocereee 4.8 9.4 10.2 5 
Hunds from parental family~ ......¢c.....cccsesssces 62.9 Sileu 61.4 47.2 
Gifts from relatives and friends ................. 22.9 LOS 25.0 14.0 
Savin gs — (proceeds from): 
(i) summer jobs (net savings) ................ 719.4 89.9 86.1 78.8 
(ii) part-time jobs during school year .... 30. 2 19.8 Diliend 49.1 
(iii) amount used from personal savings 
accumulated before summer 1956 Dow 265 eer 25a 


(iv) amount used from money invest- 
ments, trust funds, endowment, 
insurance policies, etc. .............0.. 


DTINETES QUICE SP etre. sticerteescncter ce cecescteree tn taniéuass eS: 20.0 
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TABLE 60. Median Income from Various Sources, by Faculty 


Arts and| Engi- | Medi- Law Edu- classical] Gradu- 
Sources Science | neering | cine Gatton Colleges| ates Total 
dollars 
SCHOLATSOI DS) DIUAC Suen areeecee neem tere aeeeee 286 288 320 232 320 126 995+ HN 
BUTS ALL OS rec tka otenccee serrate eee enon tener enone 192 276 286 238 178 170 344 227 
Dept-.o1 Veterans Atiairs sence. 505 578 985 : 470 bs 811 BT 
National Defence, ROTP, etc. ................cc000 160 985+ 244 334 76 207 394 212, 
Leave of absence with pay (or part pay) ...... 326 323 2 - ae 250} 1,494 392 
O©UMerverants INVA... ec ecerseerece eee eee 286 252 258 244 519 154 995+ 460 
Loans (incurred during school year and out- 
standing at end of year): 
(i):from colleges ee een 226 263 286 284 306 354 268 255 
Gi)Mrombankstss.0 cece ee eee 302 336 376 544 395 170 308 330 
(ib) from parentalefamilyaeeeesssscseee sere 324 335 578 564 297 166 32 355 
(iv) from friends or relatives _..00...cc0.- 194 258 416 322 183 uP: 266 245 
(v) from) Other isourc estates rer reece 246 268 328 290 356 PPR 260 276 
Funds from parental family ...............ccccccceeeeee 508 488 864 708 320 683 421 552 
Gifts from relatives and friends. .................... 46 63 1A 147 50 68 58 62 
Savings — (proceeds from): 
(i) summer jobs (net savings) ...............0.. 486 655 554 562 300 PARIS) Bao 507 
(ii) part-time jobs during school year ...... 169 154 244 420 108 80 427 PAD LT 
(iii) amount used from personal savings 
accumulated before summer 1956.... 238 262 294 339 344 72 329 266 
(iv) amount used from money investments, 
trust funds, endowment, insurance 
policies etes eer ee eee 206 184 282 BP? 254 88 320 226 
OUMEPSOUTCES sete oe ieee eae icatecm eee 119 190 826 928 147 64 577 258 


The number of students in these categories is too small to calculate reliable medians. 


A casual study of Tables 59 and 60 indicates 
that a higher percentage of graduates than of any 
other group received scholarships, 29.4 p.c. with a 
median of $1,000 or better, but that for bursaries the 
highest percentage was found among the classical 
college students, 19.0 p.c. with a median value of 
$170. ‘‘Other grants in aid’’ were provided most 
often for students in education, 29.4 p.c., and 
secondly to graduates, 17.9 p.c. with medians of 
$519 and $1,000+, respectively. 


A comparatively small number of students 
borrowed money during the year. Of these the largest 
number, 16.7 p.c. of the students, borrowed from 
their parents, and 7 p.c. from other relatives. Only 
3.4 p.c. borrowed from the college and 2.2 p.c. from 
banks. The usual amounts borrowed were from $245 
to $355. 


Under the general heading, savings, students 
were asked to report the amounts saved from summer 
employment, part-time jobs, personal savings used, 
and amounts from trust funds, etc. The percentage 
with summer jobs varied from faculty to faculty as 
did theamounts saved.Age, experience and special- 
ized training were factors favoring certain faculties 
although demand for such varied rather widely from 


year to year. The percentage by faculty using 
Savings of from $238 to $344, on the average, was 
quite consistent except for the classical colleges 
where only 7.3 p.c. used savings with a median 
of $72. Comparatively few, some 6.6 p.c. for all 
faculties, used amounts from trust funds, etc. Of 
these, more medical and law students made use of 
such sources and received slightly more on the 
average than the others, 


Regional differences shown in Table 61 did not 
range widely for most items and were not consistently 
high or low for any region. 


Scholarships and other grants in aid were 
‘highest in the eastern region. Bursaries, grants from 
National Defence, Regular Officers Training Plan, 
etc. and Department of Veterans Affairs were highest 
in the central region, and leave of absence with pay 
was highest in the western region. Medians for funds 
from family, gifts, savings from summer jobs and 
part-time job earnings were highest in the central 
region. Western region students had the highest 
medians for amounts from personal savings accumu- 
lated before summer 1956 and investments and 
insurance policies. 
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TABLE 61. Median Income of Undergraduates from Various Sources, by Region 


Sources 


Eastern 


Central Western Total 


CMEOLALSHILDG MDE ZOSmeretncrtrerncecered <cccecrtcccscceesceeseedcarsceseonasenes 
PESTS ELEC Gece arcane cee devon sesetter deen sescssssecen rece snes paca sceeseuseseowaes esses 
ME AOImMVELCTANS ATTAITS sccc.cesece: «cesses cccccsisttevesesscccecs=ssssesees 
icone mE CTEN CE WE OE het erccccessecstcsosesescesscccreccootesccssesens 
Leave of absence with pay (oF part Pay) ...........cccceseseeeeees 
ROP METEOTAN GS HITGA IC otens ccocasterees convert osttctesetesests svecesasctoscebesaoic 
Loans (incurred during school year and outstanding at 
end of year): 
MOI BELOMEG OLLC EC eee cnet coccce creecens eee smene recetoa es toecoce ee recent cab eocons 
UT METOMIMDAM Kass steens ce sevens tcarcecocteee eee tece se aetateoisee as ates Saeassys 
(iu mromeparental/familiy7c,..ccescoorcerssscess=< eee eee See 


Hin, RUFOMMITlENdS OF TELALIVES jcccerssscertcncs-sacenieess< neccenaases- 
CV RTOMPMOLNET (SOURCES) q.cessscccneresssccccseers cece sas cee cousesce neue sre 


IMA SHtTOUIDATCNLA | LOM Var..css, cesccssesccerastoecsaicesrccbecovers+osese 
Keir eSmirOMmerelatiVeSs! ANG MrLEM dS siverc cece. coceccessceccocecsescocsceocees 


Savings — (proceeds from): 
(summer jObS (NCt SAVINES) | cecee-cse-ce.cccsecscsvaseecossesce sss 
(ii) part-time jobs during school year .............. scenes 


(iii) amount used from personal savings accumulated 
DELOTCSSUMMeT ELD 5G meee ate. raccersescstecccrseacstecesissace 


(iv) amount used from money investments, trust funds 
endowment, insurance policies, etc.................. 


RATE CES OULCOS te erereaecct cr Arre aes casecke roe toacteeonebadeapcccdesee 


There were some marked differences found 
between the percentages of men and women students 
receiving money from various sources and the 
amounts received. A significantly larger percentage 
of female than male arts and science students re- 
ceived scholarships. However the median amount 
of money received by women was smaller, $278 
compared with $293 for men. Of those receiving 
scholarships, 50 p.c. or more received at least 
sufficient to pay tuition fees. The average amounts 
received as bursaries were smaller than the scholar- 
ships and a larger percent of male students received 
them, but they received a little less on the average 
than the women. The average amounts received from 
other grants were higher for men. 


More than one-half of the men and three- 
fourths of the women received some financial 
assistance from their families. On the average 


dollars 


327 284 240 290 
160 282 167 230 
558 629 380 574 
244 320 250 270 
350 216 449 329 
488 197 300 430 
248 244 292 258 
358 336 290 336 
382 372 323 362 
257 264 213 249 
278 269 298 278 
517 606 386 532 
60 68 46 61 

526 

195 

266 

220 

261 


the female students received larger amounts as 
shown in Table 62. 


About 85 p.c. of male and 68 p.c. of female arts 
and science students reported summer savings. The 
medians were larger for the males; 25 p.c. of the 
males saved $794 or more whereas the same percent- 
age of women saved $461 or more. Part-time work 
provided help for a higher percentage of men than 
women. Table 62 further shows that a smaller per- 
centage of women borrowed money, but in most cases 
they borrowed more, e.g. 75 p.c. of the male students 
who borrowed from their parents received $565 or 
less, while the corresponding figure for the female 
students was $740. 


The data shows that the men earned more, 
saved more and got more by way of grants whereas 
the women received more from their families and 
borrowed more. 
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PER CENT OF MALE AND FEMALE ARTS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 
RECEIVING INCOME FROM VARIOUS SOURCES AND MEDIANS 
80 | 60 | 40 ! 20 (@) () 200 400 600 
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es aie 
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TABLE 62. Per Cent Involved and 25th, 50th and 75th Percentiles of Income from Various Sources 
for Male and Female Arts and Science Students 


Males Females 


Sources Percentiles Percentiles 


Per cent Per cent 


reporting 


75th 
SCHOLATSHIDS a DILZ eS aeeres eee eee eee 495 
BUISarleS. 290 Ue So ., Ree ater Bie at 345 
Depts or Veterans Atiairs. ss eee eee eee 592 
Nationalspefences ROTP aCLC eee eee eee 94 
Leave of absence with pay (or part Day) ......sescesceseese z 
OUer*etantSinr aid Pete por es ee 448 
Loans (incurred during school year and outstanding 
at end of year): 
(i) frommcollege teense. ee eee 355 
(ii }-Trom, ban kx Fcpins svickay cepnes eeeeee eee eee z 
(i) stromeparenta larami Ly ee eee eee ene 740 
Gvjitromifriends or relatives :+astse se ee 413 
Gu yerromgotheniSources ..1 ee eee 395 
MuUndSsirom- parental fami ly meee eee eee ee 995+ 
Gifts from relatives and friends ...........ccccccccccsceseseseceee 145 
Savings — (proceeds from): 
(i) summer jobs (net Savings) ........ccccesseseccceseceee 461 
(ii) part-time jobs during school year ................... 278 
(iii) amount used from personal savings accumul- 
ated before Summer 1956.0... ceeeeeeeseseceeceees 366 
(iv) amount used from money investments, trust 
funds, endowment, insurance policies, etc. 537 
Other'sources sh oa eee ee ee 277 


1 The number of students in these categories is too small to calculate percentiles, 
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CHAR T= 2:9 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RECEIVING SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND 25!" sot ann 75! peRCENTILES BY FACULTY 
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Scholarships 


The students were asked to include all scholar- 
ships, bursaries and prizes awarded to them for 
academic achievements under scholarships. About 
14 p.c. of the undergraduates and 29.4 p.c. of the 
graduates reported such awards. The medians, as 
shown in Chart 23 have a range of from $126 for 
classical colleges to $995 for graduates. Education 
students had the highest percentage of scholarship 
recipients among the faculties and their median, 
along with that for medical students was also 
highest. 


Scholarships and Age 


It was found that the younger students were 
awarded more scholarships than the older ones, e.g., 
63.5 p.c. of the students were 21 years of age and 


under, and received 71.4 p.c. of the total. However, 
except for the first age groups, the median amounts 
received increased with age. Median awards for 
those 30 years and up were $995 or more. 


Scholarships and Year in Course 


A larger percentage of first year students than 
of any other year received scholarships. Median 
amounts received were about the same for all years 
except the fifth where many of the students were 
Specializing and hence showed a disproportionate 
increase. 


Of the 14.9 p.c. of students who received 
scholarships, 5.5 p.c. went to first year students, 
4.2 p.c. to the second, 2.7 p.c. to the third, 1.9 p.c. 
to the fourth and 0.6 p.c. to the fifth year students. 


TABLE 63. Medians and Per Cent of Scholarship Awards,by Age Groups 


Age groups 


Medi Per cent of 
i lend scholarships Per cent of students 
scholarships neardad 


TABLE 64. Medians and Per Cent of Scholarship Awards, by Year of Course 


Year in course 


Median 
scholarships 


Per cent of 
scholarships 
awarded 


Per cent of students 
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ChART=—25 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS WITH SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS BY YEAR IN COURSE 


THIRD YEAR 2.7% FOURTH YEAR 1.9% 
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Regional Differences in Scholarships 


Regional differences in scholarship awards are 
given in Table 65. The eastern region had the high- 
est medians for all the faculties and also for the 
total undergraduates. The central region came next 
and the western last. Some of the differences were 


more marked than others. The median for law stu- 
dents in the western region was only $94, and for 
the eastern region $294, a difference of $200. The 
highest for any region and any faculty was $457 for 
education students in the eastern region, reflecting 
in part Newfoundland’s scholarship plan forteachers. 


TABLE 65. Median Scholarships, by Faculty and Region 


Arts and 
Science 


Engineering 


Education Total 


IAS COMM regecase-cace oe oe eee ee 


Central 


HPN Oe ee er ener eres es eres eeeraseeeentesesssesesssese 


WOSUCriinrr.cts cctercicarct ocr te ee 


Scholarships and Expenditure 


Table 66 shows a positive relationship between 
increase in the scholarship amount and increase in 
expenditure. It is likely that those who got more 
money from scholarships could afford to spend more 


327 
284 


than those who received smaller awards. As was 
previously noticed, students without- scholarship 
awards generally reported higher median amounts 
from family funds, higher family incomes, and higher 
medians for expenditure as well. 


TABLE 66, Median Total Expenditure and Scholarships as Related to Each Other 


Scholarships ee Expenditure scholarships 
$ 
Mer Oe ee, ae oe ee oe SC ee 1,070 Under’ $4955.32 ae se 239 
RE Ost. cacntccasPyehdiay Seeman ae 1, 108 Lae 17(o7 Mey eee men. re ane 246 
3s Ue Ske 3 |” Siler 9 PROM oe Os, Sree ai 1, 239 STIS =$1 Odea eee 271 
SOO0 Aad mee, Seca uke, 1, 495+ $1,195» $1.494\ lea eee eee 325 
SEA Oris Hoc Recaaasss coe eee Re Me PEP $1, 895'and Up utr ee 598 


TABLE 67. 


Scholarships 


Amount of Scholarship Awards and 25th, 50th and 75th Percentiles of Total Expenditures 


Percentiles of Expenditure 


BUNGE OG Oca ci needa ngs ay, eee Ce 
RACE 2 Mis oie oa a ere: OP eS: eee 


25th ‘. 50th i 75th 
dollars 
836 1,070 1, 356 
870 1, 108 1, 395 
954 1, 239 1, 495+ 
1, 440 1, 495 + 1, 495 + 
978 1, 222 1, 478 
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Scholarships and Funds from Family 


About one-third of the students in the sample 
received neither scholarships nor contributions from 
their family, and 17.5 p.c. of those with scholarship 
awards received no funds from family. A little over 
21 p.c. of scholarship recipients received less than 
$95 from their families, 4.4 p.c. of them received 
$995 or more, the rest fell between. Generally those 
who reported receiving more money from their family 
had scholarships of lesser value, most often given 
in recognition of scholarship and not need. The 
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median for scholarship awards decreased as funds 
from family increased and vice versa. The figures 
showed a negative relationship between those. This 
might lead to the conclusion that many scholarships 
were based on both academic achievement and need, 
except for those of $1,000 and up. It also appears 
as if students receiving fairly substantial scholar- 
ships did not get as much from home. It may also 
indicate that scholarships are a determining factor 
for those students whose parents are unable to 
contribute much assistance. 


TABLE 68. Funds from Family and Scholarship Awards 


Funds from family Median 
Scholarships ae 
None | -$95 $95 - $394 s205- $694/$695-$994) $995+ Total family 
IL 
per cent $ 
HONIG ETE DO Oiaee sens vsoteres sues see .ecesene 9 S Hite. Soul 3.0 Dey 2.0 25) 430 
OE DOO Absa cnrsasicrsesossereducere 020 eth 9,4 7.6 4,5 ati 6.7 364 
5 DED OSA. Warsecokcntenis dencrevaecere ets 5. 4 6.5 Bod Sy a Ee: 0.6 4.1 302 
DO RATICU Drees covcceracstsseterteniese Bey 27 1.6 1.0 0.4 Om! 0.1 1.6 245 
INOTTES, aoac@nco eee REE eee EERE 8220 78. 4 80.8 85,9 91.6 95.6 85.1 589 
Motalien..c.-. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Median scholarships ........... $ 393 311 283 253 210 129 317 


Scholarships and Family Income 


Tables 69 and 70 and Chart 27 show the rela- 
tionship between scholarship awards and family 
income. Median family income for all students sur- 
veyed was $4,908. Those receiving scholarships 
reported average family income $1,000 below those 
who did not receive them, and the students with 
scholarships of $94 or less reported higher incomes 
than those with higher scholarships, e.g. scholar- 
Ships of $95-$394, $395-$994 and $995 and up 
were reported by students whose average family 
incomes averaged $4,104, $3,951 and $4,214, re- 
spectively. Similarly the percentage receiving schol- 
arships decreased as family income increased 
ranging from 81.5 p.c. for incomes from two to four 
thousand to 92.3 p.c. for those reporting family in- 
comes of ten thousand or more. 


TABLE 69. Relation of Family 


Almost 4.6 p.c. more of the female than male stu- 
dents received scholarships and except for scholar- 
ships of $1,000 and up, where the percentage of males 
was twice that of females, scholarships for females 
were as high or higher at all family income levels. 


Married students were not asked to report their 
parental family income. The 7.9 p.c. of students 
who did not report this item were for the most part 
married or older students away from home. Almost 
7.2 p.c. of students receiving scholarships did not 
state family income, but reported by far the highest 
median scholarships, $890. Among those reporting 
family income, the highest scholarships were re- 
ported by those with widowed mothers, retired 
parents and others with incomes under $2,000. For 
the other income categories median scholarships 
dropped regularly as income increased. 


Income to Size of Scholarships 


Per cent ‘ 3 

ei Median 3 Median 
Family income er oles scholarship Scholarships family income 

$ 
UTTO She pas OOO etter sn srttecctersciveatesas 8.6 Winder SO Sigtccscteccccostecescereteescavsceesns 4,812 
$2,000 = $3,999 .........c0ec000 10.5 $95 -$394 Urn aee. 4,104 
SA OOOO 999 ccs cecscvacseccesecces-s RBA SS SOND 094 nom crscarrensacees spew 
BLOOD ;$9 999 weet cnctcscrsaaksrci aoe Bed $99 5. 8h dull Ditewsncescsvecccsascasessaesonreceen 4, 214 
iL SO OO ti Gull eteescs tecexe reserncs.deac tee SZ No: scholarship. cc. -csssestacet-<neee ctor la PAN 
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TABLE 70. Per Cent of Students Receiving Scholarships,by Family Income Group, and Sex 


Family income group 


Amount 

of 
scholarship Under $2,000- | $4,000- 
$2,000 | $3,999 $6,999 


Under $95 
$95- $394 


Bursaries 


Bursaries are generally awards granted to able 
students because of need. This survey found that 
they carried lesser amounts of money and were fewer 
in number than the scholarships. About 12.6 D.Cz of 
the students received bursaries to supplement their 
income from other sources. The amount received 
accounted for 2 p.c. of the total income for all 
students. Chart 28 shows the 25th, 50th and 75th 


Per cent |Per cent | Per cent. 


$7,000 - 
$9,999 


$10,000 
and up 


percentiles of bursary awards by faculty. It seemed 
that about 50 p.c. of the students who receive 
bursaries in some faculties received enough to pay 
their tuition fees. 


Although 23.8 p.c. of those reporting were 
women, only 22.1 p.c. of the bursary awards went to 
women. The percentage of women getting bursaries 
became smaller as the awards increased; no women 
received a bursary of $995 or over. 
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TABLE 71. Amount of Bursary Awards and 25th, 50th and 75th Percentiles of Total Expenditure 


Bursaries 


LEY EAL seeing tale UR I Ie ia eer Te a 

EM Rs ey ee ceria nctncra ath euraucert evn aici vas sunadoniacccvers 
aa Rave a MM ter tetra casa na cect oereeatts on secostatieuedlucdnvaesae 
PP UBER AOE UL DME arenscenc\eviaussssnessasesctssssearrazeocsussnaoessscnssens 


CHAN 28 


Expenditure percentiles 


25th 50th 75th 


dollars 
657 936 1,147 
870 Ti2o 1, 443 
1, 082 1,334 1,495+ 
1, 345 1, 495+ 1,495+ 
929 1, 225 1,495+ 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RECEIVING BURSARIES 
AND 25!) 5oth ano 75!) pERCENTILES, BY FACULTY 


PER CENT 


pineal 


BURSARY PERCENTILES 
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Bursaries and Year in Course and Age 


Of the total, 87.4 p.c. had no bursaries as 
compared with 85.1 p.c. with no scholarships. More 
bursaries were given to first year students, where 
most of the students were found. Charts 28 and 29 
show the relationship between the percentage of the 
students in the survey by year in course and 
bursary awards. Only in the 5-6-7 year group was 
the percentage receiving bursaries larger than their 
percentage in the survey and even there the differ- 


DOLLARS 


ence was small. It would seem that bursaries had 
been distributed proportionably among the students 
of each year in course. 


The median amount from bursaries increased 
with each increase in student age, but this was not 
true for number received. The 30 and over age group 
received fewest bursaries proportionably. No student 
under 18 received a bursary valued at $995 or up. 
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TABLE 72. Median Bursaries by Year in Course and by Age Groups 


Year in course 
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Regional Differences in Bursaries 


Regional differences with regard to bursary 
awards were not consistent. In education the highest 
median for bursaries ($244) was found in the eastern 
region while in the central and western regions the 
medians were $187 and $176 respectively. The 
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PER CENT OF STUDENTS WITH 


THIRD YEAR 2.5% 
SECOND YEAR 


FIRST YEAR 


Bursaries, Funds from Family and Total Expenditure 


Table 73 shows that students who had no 
bursaries received more from their families, and as 
the bursaries increased the family contribution 
decreased. Since a student who received money as a 
bursary award would not need as large an amount of 
money from his parents we find this reflected in the 
second part of Table 73. The figures in the first 
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highest medians for the faculties of Engineering, 
Law, and Arts and Science were in the central region 
and the highest for medical students in the westem. 
For all undergraduates the medians were $160, $282, 
and $167 for eastern, central and westerm regions, 
respectively. 


BURSARIES BY YEAR IN COURSE 


FOURTH YEAR 1.8% 


FIFTH + YEAR .3% 


NO BURSARIES 


part of Table 73 showed an inverse relationship 
between bursary grants and funds from family, except 
for those receiving $995 and more from their family. 


Total expenditure and amount of bursary grant 
seemed to be positively related since medians for 
bursaries increased regularly with each higher step 
of total expenditure. 
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TABLE 73. Relation of Bursaries to Funds Received from Family 


Funds from family 
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TABLE 74. Relation of Bursaries to Expenditure 


Median 


Total expenditure bursaries 
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Bursaries and Family Income 


Table 75 distributes bursary awards and relates 
them to family income. The distribution of the 
students receiving no bursaries varied little from 
that of the total. About 41.6 p.c. of all students 
reported family incomes under $4,000, but two-thirds 
of this group received bursaries, one-quarter more 
than for all students. The percentage of bursary 
awards and their amount got smaller for each in- 
crease in family income. Only 2 p.c. of bursaries 
were awarded to 14 p.c. of students coming from 
families with an income of $10.000 and over. Not a 


Median total 
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single bursary of $995 and up was awarded to a 
student whose family income was higher than $7,000. 
There was a difference of $2,158 between the median 
family income of those who had no bursaries and 
those who received the highest bursary grants. 


Bursary award medians were $274 and $256 for 
men and women, respectively. No woman student had 
an award of $995 and over whereas 18 men students 
received that much. Also the percentage of men 
receiving bursaries was slightly higher than their 
percentage in the sample, and the reverse was true 
for women, but these differences were not significant. 


TABLE 75. Relation of Family Income to Size of Bursaries 


Per cent 
of total 
bursaries 


Family income 
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Contributions from National Defence, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, R.O.T.P., etc. 


Altogether 147 or 1.5 p.c. of the students 
received contributions from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. Of these 15 were graduates, 2 were 
from the classical colleges and the rest were other 
undergraduates. More than one-third of these re- 
ceived $985 or over. The median amounts received 
by undergraduates and graduates were $574 and 


$811. 
western regions were $558, $629 and $380, respect- 
ively. Very few students in the western region 
received any contribution from D.V.A. 


The medians for the eastern, central and 


Grants or other receipts from National Defence, 
R.O.T.P. and others in varying amounts were avail- 
able to 5.4 p.c. of those participating. About one- 
third of them received less than $95 and a quarter 
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received $985 or more. Graduates on the average 
received $394 and the undergraduates $270. Of the 
undergraduates, the engineering students received 
the most, a median amount of $985. The median for 
students of arts and science was only $160. Com- 
parative medians for the three regions were central 
$320, eastern $244 and western $250. The total 
received amounted to 2 p.c. of the total income. 


Leave of Absence with Pay (or Part Pay) 


Only 64 students reported leave of absence 
with full or part pay. About two-thirds of these 
received less than $500, while another one-eighth 


received $2,000 or more. The median amount re- 
ceived was $392. Students in the western region 
reported the highest amounts. 


Other Grants in Aid 


Other grants in aid were reported by 5.5 p.c. of 
the students. Of these 27.1 p.c. were women, com- 
pared with the 23.8 p.c. they formed of the total. 
Similarly students of the first year in course who 
represented 33.4 p.c. of the total received 51.2 p.c. 
of these grants. The median grant of $603 was also 
highest for the first year students compared with 
$460 for the total group. 


TABLE 76. Median Grants from Scholarships, Bursaries, DVA, National Defence, 
Leave of Absence with Pay and Other Grants, by Regions 


Source of grants 
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Funds from Family and Gifts from Relatives and 
Friends 


The amount of money contributed by the family 
towards the education of its offspring probably 
depended on the need of the particular student and 
the availability of money. Those who lived at home 
did not need as much cash as those who lived away 
from home and the contribution of the parents of 
those going to college while living at home was 
not converted into dollars and cents. The total cash 
contributed by the family was second only to the 
students’ own earnings. Funds from family amounted 
to a little over one-quarter of the total income of the 
students. About 59 p.c. received family funds 
averaging $552 and 21.4 p.c. received gifts from 
relatives and friends averaging $62. In the classical 
colleges 93.4 p.c. of the students received family 
funds. Among other undergraduates the highest per- 
centage receiving family funds were arts and science 
students. However, students of medicine received 
the highest median amount. Less than one-quarter 
of the graduate students received funds from the 
home; the average amount received was $421. 
Regional averages by faculty are given in Table 78. 
For the family funds and also for gifts the central 
region was highest. The median amount in gifts for 
the eastern, central and western regions were $60, 
$68 and $46, respectively. 


THIRD YEAR 


SECOND YEAR FIRST YEAR 


Table 79 shows that median family contribution 
increased with family income. Families with an 
income of $7,000 and more contributed $995 or more 
towards their children’s college education for the 
year. Students residing away from home received 
more money from home than those living at home, 
even where the family income was the same. This 
does not take into consideration that those living 
at home would not need as much cash and since 
most of them received free room and board and other 
extras which a resident family member normally 
gets. Some families provided all of the money re- 
quired for the education of the student, even when 
their level of income was relatively low. Table 80 
shows that about 41.5 p.c. of the students received 
no funds from their family; their median family 
income was $3,962 which was lower than that for 
any other group. Median family income increased as 
funds from home increased. One-eighth of the 
students who received $995 or more from their 
families came from families whose income was 
$9,211. 


In arts and science 56.2 p.c. of the men and 
78.2 p.c. of the women received $455 and $664 from 
home, respectively. Gifts from relatives and friends 
benefitted some 21.8 p.c. of the male and 25.3 p.c. 
of the female students with median amounts of $39 
and $54. 
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TABLE 77. Percentiles of Funds from Family, Median Gifts and Per Cent of Student Recipients, 


by Faculty 
Funds from family 
students students 
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TABLE 78. Median Funds from Family, by Faculty and Region 


dollars 
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TABLE 79. Income from Family Funds for Those at Home and Not at Home, by Income Groups 


Family income groups Not at home Total 


dollars 
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TABLE 80. Per Cent Reporting Various Amounts from Parents and Median Family Income 


Per cent 
reporting 


Median family 


Funds from family income 
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$695 - $994 6, 328 
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Savings from Summer Jobs 


Savings from summer jobs accounted for a 
greater part of the income of university students 
than any other single item. Out of every $100 spent 
$29.80 came from summer savings. An average 
saving of $507 was reported. The summer jobs of 
the students and other related matters have been 
discussed in Chapter 2. 


Of all students 76.9 p.c. reported summer 
savings ranging from a few dollars to $3,500. 
Engineering students reported the highest percentage 
working and the highest median for summer savings. 
The classical college students reported the lowest 
average. 


On the average undergraduates in the central 
region saved more than the students in the other 
two regions. However students in engineering, 
medicine and law from the western region saved 
more money than those in the central and eastern 
regions. In arts and science and education the 
central region had the highest medians. 


As reported in an earlier chapter the women 
reported a lower median salary for summer jobs and 
a comparatively smaller percentage had summer jobs 
than the men and saved less. In arts and science 
84.6 p.c. of men and 67.8 p.c. of women students 
reported savings averaging $559 and $303, respec- 
tively. 


TABLE 81. Per Cent with, and 25th, 50th and 75th Percentiles of Summer Savings, by Faculty 


Percentiles 


Per cent 
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50th 75th 
| dollars 
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TABLE 82. Median Summer Saving of Undergraduates, by Region and Faculty 


Eastern 


Western 
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Proceeds from Part-time Jobs 


More than 25 p.c. of the students reported 
part-time jobs and median earnings of $217. Alto- 
gether these accounted for 9.8 p.c. of the total 
student income and this combined with summer 
savings amounted to 39.6p.c. of all income reported. 
For the graduates earnings from part-time employ- 
ment accounted for 23.6 p.c. of their income while 
for the classical college students it was only 3 p.c. 
The average eamings of the undergraduates with 


dollars 


486 
655 
554 
562 
300 


526 


part-time jobs was $195 and for graduates, $427. The 
two were significantly different, but the regional 
differences were not so marked. The medians for 
the eastern, central and western regions were $170, 
$213 and $186, respectively for the undergraduates. 
Table 83 gives median earnings and the percentage 
of students having part-time jobs. The average 
amount eamed hy the men was more than twice 
that of the women. The women worked fewer hours 
and for lower wages. 
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TABLE 83. Per Cent Reporting Proceeds from Part-time Employment and Median Amounts,by Faculty 


Faculty 
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Sums from Accumulated Funds 


In addition to amounts used from summer 
savings or part-time jobs the students were asked 
to report the amount used from personal savings 
accumulated before the summer of 1956 and the 
amount used from money investments, trust funds, 
endowments, insurance policies, etc. The former 
contributed 6 p.c. of total student income. Of the 
total, 24.6 p.c. of students had used savings and 
6.6 p.c. had used money from investments, etc. The 
highest percentage using personal savings was 
reported by students of Education and the highest 
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investment savings by students of Medicine. Class- 
ical colleges had the lowest percentage of students 
using both types of savings and also the lowest 
medians as can be seen from Table 84. The average 
amount used from personal savings was $266 and 
from investment savings, $226. Law students re- 
ported using the most from savings and graduates 
the most from investments. Proportionately more 
men used personal savings than women and the 
median amount used from savings was higher while 
the situation was reversed for investment savings. 
Regional differences were not very marked. 


TABLE 84. Per Cent of Students using Personal Savings, Investments, Trust Funds, etc. and Medians, 
by Faculty 
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PER CENT OF MALE AND FEMALE ARTS AND SCIENCE 


STUDENTS WITH LOANS 
(BY SOURCE AND MEDIAN LOANS) 
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Loans 


In the present study just under one-tenth of 
total income came from loans from various sources. 
More than halfof this was borrowed from the parental 
family as 16.7 p.c. of the students borrowed from 
home. There is no way of knowing how many of 
these loans are genuine and will be paid back. The 
next largest amount from loans came from friends 
and relations who provided 1.6 p.c. of the total 
income for the 7 p.c. of the students who borrowed 
this way. Various other sources were also utilized. 


Table 85 gives the percentage of student 
borrowers and median loans for the various faculties. 
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Table 86 shows that fewer of those students of 
arts and science who lived at home than of those 
who lived away from home needed to borrow money. 
For all columns except the last those who lived in 
college dormitories came second and the highest 
percentages of borrowers came from those who lived 
in other private homes or boarding houses. Since 
most of the students living at home had the advan- 
tage of free room and board plus other extras, they 
would not need to borrow as much as would the others. 


Table 87 gives median loans for male and 
female students of arts and science, percentage of 
those who borrowed and sources of loans. While 
more men than women bgrrowed money, women who 
made loans generally borrowed more. - 


TABLE 85. Median Loans and Per Cent of Undergraduates, Classical College Students, 
and Graduate Students with Loans 


Source of loans 


1 Excluding Classical Colleges. 
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TABLE 86. Per Cent of Students in Arts and Science with Loans Related to Place of Residence 


Places of residence 
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TABLE 87.Median Loans and Per Cent of Male and Female Students of Arts and Science with Loans 


Males 


Source of loans 


Median Per cent 


Median 


Females 


Total 


$ 
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Others 5.6 283 246 4.8 
Debts science 8 p.c. of the men and 2.8 p.c. of the women 


In the survey, students were asked to nai had debts. The medical students had the highest 


outstanding debts at the end of the college year. 


median debt, $701, and the classical colleges the 


lowest, $68. The median debt for those reporting 
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Table 88 shows that among the students of arts and 


$1,265 or more, respectively. 


TABLE 88. Per Cent with, and 25th, 50th and 75th Percentile of Debts, by Faculty 
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1 Numbers too small to calculate 25th and 75th percentiles. 
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A DOLLAR DIVIDED INTO MAJOR SOURCES OF INCOME 
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Other Sources of Income 


Over 12 p.c. of the students reported sources 
of income other than those specified in the question- 
naire. These sources provided about 4 p.c. of all 
student income. There were 22.3 p.c. of graduate 
students who reported such sources with 9.6 p.c. of 
their income coming from them. Most of the married 
ones reported that their spouse was working to help 
them pay their way through college and reported 
their income here. Among the undergraduates the 
law students had the highest percentage with income 


from other sources and the highest median income. 
In arts and science only 6.1 p.c. of the women had 
additional sources with a median of $86 as compared 
with10.7p.c. of men students with a median of $142. 


A higher percentage of students reported with 
higher medians in the central than in the eastern 
and westem regions. Some 10.4, 12.3 and 11.2 p.c. 
of students from the eastern, central and western 
regions had additional sources of income with 
median amounts of $197, $320 and $249, respectively. 


TABLE 89. Per Cent of Students with Other Sources of Income and Medians, by Faculty 
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Self-supvorting Students 


There is considerable interest in knowing the 
number of students who pay their own way through 
college. In order to get some idea of the percentage 
in this category a special hand count was made of 
those cards where less than $100 was received or 
used from parents, friends, loans and savings, and 
an amount equal to or greater than the amount ex- 
pended for the year was received from part-time 
jobs, summer earnings and grants in aid. This 
allows for differences in expenditure and gifts from 
parents and friends which are not essential; and it 
yields a rough measure of those students who are 
eaming their way through college. Altogether 1,399 
or 14 p.c. of the students were found who eamed or 
received as grants more than they spent during the 
year, on the average $1,246. 


Table 90 shows that of the 1,399 students 556 
were single and lived at home while attending 
college, 736 were single but not at home and 107 
were married. The average amount spent by these 
students varied widely from student to student and 
from faculty to faculty, e.g. the average independent 
single student in the classical colleges only earned 
$534 whereas the average independent married 
student earned $2,482. 


The column headed ‘‘Grants exceed cost’’ and 
“‘Ramings exceed cost’’ show the number of students 
who received more from grants or earnings than they 
Spent, e.g. of the 358 arts and science students who 
spent $776 on the average 30 received grants-in-aid 
in excess of what they spent and 197 earned more 
than they spent. 


TABLE 90. Number of Students Receiving from Grants, or from Summer Savings and 
Part-time Earnings as much as, or more than they Spent 


Married 
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exceed 
cost 


Number 


27 


Single 
At home Not at home 
Faculty 
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Summary 


Data regarding the sources and amount of 
income of the students shows that to a great extent 
the students depended on their summer and part-time 
earings. Funds from parents, friends and relatives 
was second, although the students of classical 
colleges depended more on money from their parents 


than on their earnings. A little over one-tenth ot 
student income came from scholarships, bursaries, 
National Defence and other grants, and about one- 
tenth from loans. The percentage of students who 
were able to provide for themselves through scholar- 
ships, bursaries, and earnings from summer and part- 
time jobs varied from faculty to faculty. 


CHAPTER 5 


Special Groups and Conclusions 


This chapter provides some data for certain 
groups which were passed over hurriedly or treated 
inadequately in previous chapters. Among these 


groups are: Graduates, Students from other countries, 
Classical Colleges, Junior Colleges and a small 
sample in Agriculture. 


Graduates 


Graduate students are privileged to organize 
and plan their work in part according to courses 
offered but in part according to their convenience. 
Some spread their work over several years, working 
part-time, or even taking much of it in evening 
classes. Many of them had withdrawn from the col- 
lege for a number of years after completing their 
undergraduate work, and started graduate work 
when they felt they could undertake it. 


There were 636 graduate students in the present 
survey. Of these, 394 were single and 242 married. 
Male students comprised 77.7 p.c. of the total and 
90.9 p.c. of the married graduates. Of those un- 
married, 12.8 p.c. of the men and 7.5 p.c. of the 
women came from farms, and 64.6 p.c. of the men 
and 64.2 p.c. of the women came from cities of 
30,000 and over. Median age of the graduates was 
26, compared with 20 for the undergraduates. About 
one-fifth of them lived with their parents and a lit- 
tle more than one-half lived in their own, a shared 
house, a rooming house, an apartment or a flat. 
About one-quarter of the graduate students came from 
foreign countries. 


Family Income and Father’s Occuvation 


Table 91 gives dataon family income for single 
male and female graduate students. Here as among 
the graduates, female students came from compar- 
atively higher income families. Only 11.6 p.c. of 
single male graduates came from families with in- 
comes of $8,000 and over, as compared with 39.2 
p.c. of the single female graduates. Twice as large 
a percentage of men as women came from income 
groups placed in the $2,000 and under group and 
27.5 p.c. of single women graduates reported family 
income of $10,000 and over. 


Table 92 shows that the largest percentage of 
male and female students were classed as profes- 
sionals. For the males, 41.1 p.c., and for the 
females, 55.6 p.c., reported their parents as either 
proprietors and managers or as professionals. The 
percentage from the labour group is lowest of all. 
Among the total group there were 33 engineers, 22 
physicians and surgeons, 28-teachers and principals, 
and 21 civil servants and members of Parliament 
and 10 judges, magistrates and lawyers. 


TABLE 91. Per Cent of Male and Female, Single Graduate Students, by Family Income Groups 
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TABLE 92. Per Cent of Male and Female Graduate Students, by Parental Occupation 


Occupational groups 
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Expenditure 


A smaller percentage of graduates than under- 
graduates lived at home and a larger percentage of 
them were married. As a result their expenditure 
was higher with a median expenditure of $1,649. 
The median for single undergraduates was $1,381 
and for the married, $2,295. About 28.5 p.c. of 
married graduates spent $3,000 or more as did 3.3 
p.c. of single graduates. A larger percentage of the 
single women than men spent $2,295 or more, but 
28.3 p.c. of the women and 12.1 p.c. of the men 
spent less than $1,000. 


Single female graduates on the average spent 
$167 less than single male graduates. 


It has been noted earlier that the ‘‘living costs’”’ 
of the graduates were much higher than their ‘‘ed- 
ucational costs’’. The percentages were 81.5 Dec: 
and 18.5 p.c., respectively. Room rent and board 


Female 
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constituted 35.7 p.c. of their total expenditure. 
They spent less than the average undergraduates 
on fees, books, fraternity and sorority dues, recre- 
ation and entertainment, snacks, grooming and 
clothing. Their current expenses not related to 
college attendance and capital expenses were much 
higher than those of the undergraduates. For grad- 
uates the medians for room and board were $339 and 
$339, for current expenditure not related to college 
attendance $163, and for capital costs $168. For the 
undergraduates these medians were, respectively, 
$194, $298, $52 and $75. The average (mean) 
expenditures for the graduates on these items were 
considerably higher, $434, $404, $376 and $366, 
respectively, indicating a fair number with relatively 
high expenditures on these items. Many of these 
students were married. The average (mean) expen- 
diture was $1,980 compared with the median of 
$1,649 reported above, similarly indicating a num- 
ber of students with relatively high expenditures. 


TABLE 93. Per Cent of Single, Male and Female, and Married Graduates, by 
Expenditure Categories and Their Medians 
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Income 


The median income reported by the graduate 
students in the survey was $1,735 as compared with 
a total expenditure of $1,649. Eamings accounted 
for two-fifths of their total income, which was the 
largest single source. More than half of the grad- 
uates worked during the summer and at part-time 
work during the school year. About one-third of them 
were awarded scholarships worth $1,103 on the 
average. This provided them with 14.6 p.c. of their 
total income. Less than one-quarter received funds 
from home, those who did averaged $580. Income 
from sources other than those specified in the 


questionnaire was reported by 22.3 p.c. and the 
amount received amounted to nearly one-tenth of 
their total income. Many of them reported that this 
was the salary of their spouse and on the average it 
amounted to $961. 


Table 94 gives per cent of single male and 
female students receiving income from various 
sources and medians. 


Except for family contributions and savings 
male graduates generally reported higher percentages 
for all sources of income and twice as many pro- 
portionately received scholarships and bursaries. 


TABLE 94. Per Cent of Single Male and Female Graduate Students Reporting Income 
from Various Sources, and Medians 
a  — —— —————— er 
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Students from Other Countries 


Data on students from other countries is 
probably more subject to sampling error than other 
data since there is a tendency for such students to 
cluster in various courses or universities depending 
on their home land, language spoken, etc. This 
should be kept in mind in noting the data in this 
report. 


In the survey 775 or 7.8 p.c. of the total number 
of students were from other countries such as U.S.A., 
British Isles, Hong Kong, British West Indies, India, 
Nigeria, etc. About 40 p.c. of these, the largest 


British Caribbean Area, Bermuda and Cuba. 


One-fifth of these students were graduates. Of 
the students from India, Pakistan and Ceylon 71.4 
p.c. were doing graduate work as were 50 p.c. of the 
students from Europe and the Far East. The other 


countries reported fewer graduates than under- 
graduates. Of the graduates 89.1 p.c. were males 
and about half of these were married. The pattem 
of these students when distributed by year in course 
was similar to that of the Canadian students. 


A comparison of median ages between students 
from other countries attending Canadian universities 
and Canadian students is interesting only to report 
students at college for the year. Since a larger 
proportion about three-quarters of the former are 
graduate students one would expect them to be older 
on the average. In the survey only 5.8 p.c. of 
students from outside Canada were 18 or younger 
and40.2 p.c. were 24 or older. Students from Central 
America were youngest with a median age of 20. The 
highest median, 28, was for students from India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Students from Europe had a 
median age of 26 years. 
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TABLE 95. Students from Other Countries Showing Per Cent of All Students and Graduates 
from Various Countries or Areas 


Country or area 
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About 70 p.c. of students from other countries 
came from cities of 30,000 and over and about 4 p.c. 
from farms. Nearly 52 p.c. came from distances of 
1,000 miles or more. 


The largest group of students from outside 
Canada lived in their own or a shared house, apart- 
ment or flat, the second most common place was 
college operated dormitories and private home or 
boarding house came third. Less than 10 p.c. lived 
elsewhere. 


More than three-fourths of these students 
dwelt within one mile of the campus, and only 2.9 
p.c. aS far as 10 miles or more. 

There were 37.2 p.c. of these students who had 
20 or more meals at their place of residence and 
14.8 p.c. who had none there. Another 15.9 p.c. had 
from five to eight meals per week in residence, or 
roughly one meal a day. Some 40.6 p.c. did not eat 
any meals out, and 20.3 p.c. ate at college dining 
halls or cafeterias. The others ate at other cafe- 
terias, restaurants, including 4 p.c. at student co- 
operatives. Two-thirds did not report extra lunches. 


Among these students 77.9 p.c. did not have 
the use of a car, 18.6 p.c. of them had access toa 
private car seven days a week and another 3.5 Dc 
had use of one at times. On the average their cars 
were comparatively newer cars than those of the 
rest of the students. 


The percentage of students from other lands 
who reported having brothers or sisters in attendance 
at college in 1956-57 or previously was higher than 
for Canadians. Table 96 shows that more outside 
than Canadian students had postponed entrance to 
college, withdrawn or attended college part-time 
due to lack of funds. The highest percentage (53.0) 
of those who postponed entrance was for the British 
Caribbean Area, Bermuda and Cuba, (42.1 p.c.) from 
Europe, and the lowest (9.1 p.c.) was from the Far 
Hast and Central America. Of those who attended 
part-time, the highest per cent (20.0) came from the 
British Isles, Australia group. From South and 
Central America groups, there was none who men- 
tioned doing so. 


TABLE 96. Per Cent of Students from Other Countries and Canada who Postponed Entrance 
Withdrew or Attended College Part-time Due to Lack of Funds 
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TABLE 97. Per Cent of Students from Other Countries and Canada with Summer Jobs, 
by Specified Work Situations 


Occupational groups 


Jobs closely or remotely related to college work 
Jobs requiring special skills 
Regular job 
Worked for parents 


Not stated 


Summer Jobs and Wages 


Table 97 gives per cent of students from other 
countries and Canada who had summer jobs and 
tabulates them in occupational groups. There were 


79 p.c. of these as compared to 88.1 p.c. of Canadian 
students with summer jobs. Table 98 gives per cent 
of those with summer jobs and median salary by 
countries. The students of Central America had the 
lowest percentage of those with summer jobs; the 
highest was for students from U.S.A. who had the 
same percentage employed as for Canadians. Various 
reasons could be assigned to differences in percent- 
ages found in Table 98. As most students from 
other countries were graduates, many continued 
their work during summer months unless they were 
in desperate need of money. Secondly, a number of 
them had scholarships, fellowships and other grants 
and did not need summer work and may have spent 


their time in other useful pursuits. Like Canadians, 
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it was possible that some could not locate a suit- 
able job particularly since they did not know the 
ways of a new country. This does not apply to 
students from the United States since many of them 
returned to their own country to take up a summer 
job. 


Of these students employed during the summer, 
12.3 p.c. worked as student assistants, research 
workers and trainees. The second most common 
occupation was that of medical intern, and the third 
was laboratory technician, and research technician. 


The median salaries for summer jobs are given 
in Table 98. Herein students from the Near East 
seem to have earned the most, those from Central 
America the least, but since the number of students 
involved in these two is small and the differences 
were not large these figures are not very reliable. 


TABLE 98. Per Cent of Students from Other Countries with Summer Jobs and Their Median Salary 


Countries 


Europe 
Far East 


Africa 


A larger percentage of students from other 
countries than of Canadians had part-time jobs. The 
largest group, or two-fifths of them, worked for the 
college and another 36.6 p.c. did casual jobs. Per- 
centage of these students with regular jobs is 
almost twice as large as for Canadians. Only one of 
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them was working for room and: board and another 
worked for his parents. The median number of hours 
worked per week was seven. Table 99 gives a com- 
parative view of the two groups considering part- 
time jobs. 
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TABLE 99. Per Cent of Students from Other Countries and Canada, by Specified Work ; 
Situations for Part-time Jobs 
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Expenditure p.c. of those from other countries, and no non- 


Canadian student spent less than $395. Median 
expenditure was $1,612. One-third as many Can- 
adians spent $2,995 or more as compared with the 
others. The following are the percentiles for total 
expenditure of students of various countries: 


The percentage for each type of expenditure for 
students from other countries and for Canada are 
given in Table 100. The former on the whole, spent 
more than the latter. There were 40.8 p.c. of Can- 
adians who spent less than $1,095 and only 12.1 
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1 Numbers too small to calculate 25th and 75th percentiles. 


The medians for various items of expenditure 
for Canadians and others are given in Table 101. 
Among major items, clothing is the only item where 
the median for Canadians is higher. For the rest 
(except church and charitable donations), the 


students from other countries spent more. Only 4 
p.c. of these students reported no expenditure on 
room and board. Chart 34 gives a comparative view 
of medians of some of the major items of expenditure 
for Canadians and others. 
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CHART—34 


MEDIAN EXPENDITURE ON SOME MAJOR ITEMS BY STUDENTS 
OF OTHER COUNTRIES AND CANADA 


DOLLARS 
400 


OTHERS 


CANADIANS 


BOARD RECREATION CLOTHING CAPITAL COSTS 


TABLE 100. Per Cent of Students from Other Countries and Canada,by Amount of Expenditure 


Screrale ae iene Ce 

PMOG GSS 395 5 stacacoasigsisttbessideasbsessvs ER ease OS Nye ae scn cencsosonnapnesnsbin caress des z 0.7 
eis Me ted eR tere aceetiuaa sn crste cart sadeocoseretesoteseetracteeoasaresicasiusacoancidee«adascaccetsocd at 0:7 4.3 
SA NMS 0 A bn ee tec Reet Senses Sewn afpe'tt.scbhe enh teres set tag mebece soa ssenssstasesecsvenseecesenensve ZO 9.9 
ed AS OA Berea eae ya mca h aos eine causa sacs vessascscayveceiaenusessazszoivsnnsancaascsteeadsanbotste~0ee 1.3 {lot 
OO MED OS Me eshiesesheakescccasexcasiversnsstsescesse-eseccsetocerscserschecsseissexseescssunchcstorseeserseees 3.6 8.5 
SENSIS LADTEVW 0) Sia Spee lle le 55 9.7 
Rea etal OSM ek Aa AE ihe tac sduaveuabanziinss 7.1 10.0 
Rate pL gO Mea rrev ete s soceceete aavsesevcta: ceewcearsveth Gest: cketcrsreeviussoactwcshduresseoaivsasascoscedsderees 16.8 17.0 
NOOO bli O Lies csssssscscsccseverssochsesecatrocresccesenetecse ones soos secccsccccoecce cosscosecececscoaceacenedeente 25.8 19.7 
DDO Ss DO LE scsceveccrersssosstectessseesevsccvenscors cesveacssucusseet suscacssessacrssoabansetesesssssvevensacs 20.0 Wes 
SRLS 51s 9 OF eae ote te sta raas ontatcatcouscasseesadesn senel sedsdabe ss lon edsaccuev does sce suaecscstdocdacoasrtsees 11.9 3.1 
BONG O RANGED) recarocce sere corstaaes seer acncetncasevecscocececctsccnesesaecsectsscsseteesusste temmemre te testereteese 6.3 2.1 
BU COG er a a wai sien ads hes Gt cau bams tower sates caileceummsessdastsnocniqsvancseasnsevenncasisoossedoansess 100.0 100.0 


MOGIANGeXPENCilure poeeete rectors assert stes cco sete Cons secceceeascaccscattceccneabsccet costae $ 1,612 1, 187 
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TABLE 101. Medians of Major Items of Expenditure for Students from Other Countries and Canada 


Items of expenditure 


Canadian 
students 


Students from 
other countries 


Fees (tuition, tC.) .....scecceseceresscereceseseressseseeerseereeaeenacenensrscerscersenss 
Books and SUPPLIES «0.0.0... cecesesseesececaeecesereccesecerecesasssesereceneeeraeacees 
Room rent for SCHOO] Year .......ccesscccsreseceresereeeserecesesetecersessanaeeensees 
Board: regular meals for SCHOO] Yar ........ssssecessceseeeseeeteeteseeeeees 
Fraternity OF SOPOrity AUeS ........ccsssseseseserecereceesreceserecesarensreseescasere 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and CODA C COM ereteserscuesesesnecee 
Recreation and entertainment ........csceresersesesesereeesernseceseeenesecece 
FLEA cccvecee-c:--covccoscseecseesesscnseccsecarscaccesenaaseasssoscevsscaerseseseonaaseshasacass 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, COSMETICS, CTC. ......ereererererere 
Clothing —including fOOtWEAL ..........sesereseserecereeecereceranererenererenees 
Laundry and dry ClEAning .......ccccscecseseeserenesecteeseseenseessecenacereeaenes 


Transportation: 


(i) from home town to dwelling in college town ...............s 
(ii) from living quarters to COLLESE .......seceeeeererecseeeeereeereeees 
(iii) all other transportation ..........sssscsseeeererecereresererssesereseseeess 


Church and charitable donations ..........ccssceseseseeeserteeceserenereeees 


Other current expenses: 


(i) related to college attendance .........seecescerecerreeeneeereeneere 
(ii) not related to college attendance ...........eeceeres * ree oe, 


Capital COStS ......ccsessssceseceessersrecenacsccerssscerseetsessecsnarerecoonsscnneenaeees 


dollars 


Esaatses Seneca sacuses 322 304 
soaay evaseresseotersts 59 55 
BOS ern KEE 245 181 
Muh csaseedeeesesesses 368 290 
cbc bso SSESSSCECODI 33 25 
Be cee tseerscttesssacs 60 49 
Seca LOCOCO 75 68 
Eoicdesensdveupcontaee 17 17 
SABER BOCES OIE 20 18 
SPAS DOI 67 113 
pecnorta kornoccreces 30 16 
BU rete sa senectetestses 136 41 
Piecoececeecncthoocne 50 41 
Sere teneiccnteeeesters 1 4 
pesateeencncuctatseses 9 10 
eee dees tntsaecersecss 25 22 
Spero Cea 84 52 
PockceceocoovaERe ee 122 74 
Ohriceesteceteene seuss 1,612 1,187 


Classical Colleges 


Classical colleges are a Quebec institution 
offering eight years of schooling to pupils who have 
completed the seven-year elementary course. The 
first four years correspond to high school years and 
the last four are college years leading to a bacca- 
laureat. Only the last four years were sampled. 


Six classical colleges represented by 755 
students were included in the survey. Students of 
these colleges had a relatively different pattern 
of income and expenditure from undergraduates of 
other colleges. They were younger in age and came 
from comparatively higher income families. Among 
them, 93.4 p.c. received funds from home. This was 
their major source of income, and more than one- 
half of their funds came from this source. They 
earned the same percentage of their income as 


Junior 


Two junior colleges were included in the 
survey: Victoria College, Victoria, B.C., and Notre 
Dame College, Nelson, B.C. They were represented 
in the survey by 1.5 p.c. of the total students. 


Both offer a two-year course inarts and science 
with a larger number of students in the first than the 
second year. The median age of their students was 
19 years, with one student out of the 151 over 25 


others. The remaining sources of income, such as 
scholarships, bursaries, etc., were not important 
means. 


The median for fees for classical colleges was 
less than one-half that of the other students. For 
most other items, their expenditures were equal to 
or less than the others. Clothing was an exception 
with a median of $145 which was above the $108 
spent by other undergraduates. The median total 
expenditure for the two groups was $902 and $1,123, 
respectively. 


Most of the classical college students lived at 
college-operated dormitories or at home. 


Other data for them were included in the 
previous chapters. 


Colleges 


years. One male student of 19 was married and had 
two dependents. His wife was not working. 


More than one-half of the students of these 
colleges came from cities with a population of 
30,000 or over. Permanent homes of about two-fifths 
of them were within five miles of the campus, and 
only 14.6 p.c. came from more than 100 miles with 
a median distance of 42 miles. 
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As might be expected, a large percentage 
(63.6 p.c.) of them lived at home or in college- 
operated dormitories. About 16 p.c. were in other 
private homes. 


About 68.9 p.c. of these students reported 
eating no meals out, and one-half of those who did 
eat out ate their meals at college dining hall or 
cafeteria. 


About 5 p.c. did not report any family income 
and another 5 p.c. reported incomes of $10,000 or 
over. The median family income was $4,865. 


A few of the students of these colleges, like 
others, reported postponing entrance to college, 
withdrawing or doing part-time course work, due to 
lack of funds, 9.2 p.c. postponed entrance, 2 p.c. 
withdrew to earn money and 2 p.c. attended college 
part-time. 


About 6 p.c. of the students of these colleges 
were unemployed during the summer of 1956. The 
median monthly salaries for the males, females and 


the total for these two colleges were $242, $152 and 
$217. Their summer jobs were similar to those of the 
other students. 


About 30.4 p.c. were earning while learning 
and averaged six hours per week at part-time jobs. 


Expenditure and Income 


The median expenditure for the junior colleges 
was $817. For those at home it was $712 and for 
those living away from home, $933. 


Medians of the major items of expenditure for 
the junior colleges and other arts and science stu- 
dents are given in Table 102. 


Table 103 gives the median income for the two 
groups of students. In most cases, medians for the 
junior colleges are lower than medians for the total. 
The medians for all loans, and for funds from par- 
ental family were lower. 


TABLE 102. Medians of Major Items of Expenditure of Students of Arts and Science in 
Junior Colleges and Other Colleges 


Arts and Science students 


Items of expenditure 
Junior colleges All colleges 
dollars 


Transportation: 
(i) from home town to dwelling in college town ................. 
(inifromilivine quarters to ;colleper sss ee 
(ii). io theratrans porta tionecesscss-. ere eee eee 


must dess asta eee 211 298 
avavaseaedevssesssssars 50 53 
sianeiestasdssserecters 100 161 
sseses ae seaceseeeecetes 218 285 
eaeSeacetecsnaceseetss 10 34 
seneaeracacesccapesers 40 45 
sastacsusivsasenecsetes 72 62 
Bacacseesestees ssessaes 1i 16 
acenaerccesesecees dese 14 17 
consuls snsacatecess*s 101 109 
sentatecereretctese tees 12 14 
SCO aE 42 41 
sactiaceoeresttrseen cee 39 38 
oaeeverasetesces corse 3 4 
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TABLE 103. Median Income from Various Sources for Arts and Science Students in 
Junior Colleges and Other Colleges 


Arts and Science students 


Sources of income 


Junior colleges All colleges 


Scholarships,©priZes stokccsssscescee ees setsos cess tanereneses. ceeeen-canctechvens+s: 
IBUPSOTIOS rcerc st etteccececctecceccnece stocsteernees ston cesccessstpartanacesaunncaenccncoves 
MeptaOl Weverans Atlases ree tect wacacctsterescsseronreresceccecseres 
NationaleDetence, eR Ome ne UG spaccrenscsntesees-seastecesswensascesopacaemae meee es 
Leave of absence with pay (Or part Pay) -..--..2.....0.2.. 52... ces cenneees 
OtherserantsS imal G eaawapsecwecse eset cores cserorscatene eaccneaarean ss \cennrenaerece 


Loans (incurred during school year and outstanding at end of year): 
(LY TEOME COL CRS se sencec cst casasannycsnsnaexsonsacush cn sheupttacea essen eTaeas anes 

CLAY PRON A oe a genracaemncx ee ence tieeceeaas feass eecate on desaceeaaee os ganzveate as vans 
(iit) from: parental amily se eccccccrscoseesceensuss daswocetancenesvenaaveserezenes 
(iV) from (rleNGSrOn Tela tly CSie-sccs-csncessscessseaeedeeeesuewrersaassseu=ears 
(v)efrompothe rs SOurCes area crcece eeeeee eecccectass ceoneaens aatedeheaseetene 


Funds: from: paren tale famitl yicrecc reece rene totes. cece se ee cc cues sense cencsesaeasese 


Giltsc from melativiesnanG mrlend Sans csccceesseruenatesccstes eeaecerdecceroccacs 


Savings —(proceeds from): 


Gj summer JODSi(net Savin ES) iestersss-<-.--0-ceccecteserasensusceccsessoee 
(ii) part-time jobs during School year .............cccccsecceeseesseeeees 
(iii) amount used from personal savings accumulated before summer 1956.. 
(iv) amount used from money investments, trust funds, endowment, insurance 
DPOLICLES, SCt Cece reccenencecceavene omesouapen sates coc ccanuarweces sasuneeerens 


OMeCr'SOUPCOS rere av aaeas caida stanonenenteeca codeznecuesssesecsactas 


TO Gal ACO Cre rere ae aoe da nee baaniee cet taaseatatsetetns 


Prrrree errr re 


zu dollars 


sueusenetestessessetzerocss 215 286 
qaaudendeciesassesseaneeoes 120 192 
doyeetretes te duns seanemtee 7 505 
deslaceecscetesestasectses 144 160 
Deagetckdeethocs;eteneeeee _ 326 
sossasecestcevessateesaerae : 286 
sow ueactrenesa suaweae cesses - 226 
ou cdbaGadessusbeganseseaet> ¥ 302 
SisivadeucesBesddusattestes 218 324 
saneasausentesevetasesaeece 15 194 
nc Bac iB Rc bponn on acnccooe 144 246 
Danna comeccsveccascesctere 277 508 
Seendostseecsnetscransesene 29 46 
doleeceSereare stetreneoasre 518 486 
Serie sescesenerresvecesa® 169 

238 


206 


seen ecesereeesesoseessesese 


ence ecesereeeeesoscsseseere 


1 The number of students in this category was very small. 


Agriculture 


It was assumed in planning the survey that 
there would be little difference between income and 
expenditure of agriculture and arts students and 
that data for arts and science would suffice. On 
request, one western faculty of Agriculture was 
sampled and the data are discussed here. They are 
probably representative of the one university, but 
may not represent all agricultural faculties. 


There were 69 students in the sample. None of 
these was under 18 years of age and 2.9p.c. of them 
were 30 and up. Their average age was 21. Of the 
total, 8.7 p.c. were married and about one-tenth of 
them had one dependent and a few had more than one. 


Their median family income was $3,950 and 
only 2.9 p.c. reported family incomes of $10,000 
and over. Since these were essentially courses for 


people in agriculture, the relationship between 
parent’s occupation and student’s course was high. 
About two-thirds of the students’ parents were in 
agriculture, another 18.8 p.c. were proprietors, 
managers and professionals. 


Nearly half of the agriculture students lived in 
college-operated dormitories, 18.8 p.c. lived with 
their parents, and 56.5 p.c. of them had all their 
meals in residence. The average number of meals 
eaten out was three per week, which was low when 
compared with other faculties. 


All of the respondents in agriculture had summer 
jobs in 1956 and 88.4 p.c. were working in agricul- 
ture. Another 7.3 p.c. were doing jobs requiring 
special skills and 2.9 p.c. were at their regular 
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jobs. The 25th, 50th and 75th percentiles of their 
summer monthly earnings were $100, $227 and $270, 
respectively. 


About half the agriculture students had part- 
time jobs during the college year averaging two 
hours per week. Two-thirds of whom were doing 
casual and miscellaneous jobs and 22.2 p.c. were 
working for the college. The average number of 
hours worked was two per week. 


About 29 p.c. of the agriculture students re- 
ported postponing entrance to college because of 
lack of funds, 5.8 p.c. withdrew and 2.9 p.c. at- 
tended part-time for the same reason. The spouses 
of half the married students were working full-time. 


About 42 p.c. had the use of a car for from 
one to seven days a week, 27.5 p.c. had a car for 
all seven days, and 23.1 p.c. owned their own cars, 
which was more than for any other undergraduate 
faculty. 


Expenditure and Income 


Median expenditure for all students was $1,215, 
and for the agriculture students, $1,090. No agri- 
culture student spent less than $595, and only one 
reported spending $2,995 or more. Table 104 gives 
the medians for major items of expenditure as com- 
pared to those of other undergraduates. Almost one 
out of six of the students did not pay rent or board. 
Only one student belonged to a fraternity. About 
half did not report expenditures on transportation 
from home town to college dwelling or from living 
quarters to college. About 72.5 p.c. reported no 
capital costs. 


Table 105 gives the per cent of undergraduate 
students in agriculture and other faculties receiving 
income from various sources and the median 
amounts. There was a higher percentage of scholar- 
ship and bursary recipients among agriculture stu- 
dents than others. Their median summer savings was 
higher and funds from family lower than for other 
under graduates. 


TABLE 104. Medians for Major Items of Expenditure by Students of Agriculture 
and Other Undergraduates 


Items of expenditure 


EO SMGCUMLL OM CUCS) ie tratere coececenetee sess svt asdetonsceectccstas (ccssavausseeee dese ss 
SYOOY NS, Dioval SUUpOyelb TEKS) eee see ees sae eee 
FO GUNPLE MG ALOPES CH OOIAYCAN 2... scseaccseveeecisrsscecscasuccinedaderescssecsseesdasiises 
Boardsrepilarmeals for SChOO] yeat:................-0.0...s.0sscccessesseeees 
arene vm OTES OL OM GiU CS... .evecescentaocsczascarssnsacatesactess scasaeseeeaeoses 
Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and tobacco ................ccs2ccceees 


ReCre a oOnrandventertalnNMe Nt <c.csccecccscccoscee coc seo eccsccccvscssccesccesscossees 


Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, CC. ............s0ceeeees 
MIUOCHIN GI —INCIUGING, [OOCWCAN ......<c.cc0cceccsusseconsccescccosacseacccasecsconnsss 


MUTI VR ATIC CCT Ye CLE AM IG meetere ren ene ret sce ccascesncastecrseacacsecasnsanccces 


Transportation: 


(i) from home town to dwelling in college town.................. 
(ii) trom living! quartersi to Colle ge 22.2 cc.c..c.0.:---sogerecscacessxenes 
BPD ROY tPA ADOT GON acca cacti pe scat cst rcnakescalarnstniscnancereaeseiv= 


@nurch and Charitable domatlons 22.2 .kikcccccccecscccesscccecocsssecsssassovees 


Other current expenses: 


(iyrelated to college atlendance oni coi cr. cc cscsetnececsseeosscassconsees 
(ii) not related to college attendance. .....................--cccscoreeoeee 


Raa TI Ue res ae aac toast scunecanyncsacssiaicae supasasdtdaursneedscassisces 


1 Number very small. 


pasescsaaseccessesssere 226 


ween rcccesscavercossses 


nee tcaetcreseseana™ 18 


soineanastesuntueeaeaee | 70 


Other 
undergraduates 


Agriculture 
students 


dollars 
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TABLE 105. Per Cent of Undergraduates in Agriculture and Other Faculties Tapping Various Sources 
of Income and Median Amounts Received 


Agriculture Other faculties 


Sources of income 


SGHOLATSHI DS DIIZeSiertssnest ssaasrasscteccten tate saretsteecoune arestotmc ass 
SYS QELS irers coe seco ce cote eee scons cance che aver a donacssca fares trsantreseatesesernns 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs ............cccccccceseesesesececsscoesarseasaceees 
National Defence, ROTP, Ct. ..........ccccc.cessececnecsesseerccerecnore 
Leave of absence with pay (Or Part DAy).........ccccecscneeeeeeeeee 
@PMersenanics Wi) ai Cl eeceescceseseeeseseateotpaetcea cdr honenccese ene eioad 


Loans (incurred during school year and outstanding at end 
of year): 
(i) from CONC ZE oc iicacescccnsenctcsaaecesesssecresesceosncerosnesensaracas 
Cit) EO Ml DAMN aeceee-cccneste- teprcneccusteae eter coconaes exesecenrn pn acna anc 
(iii) from parental family ............:cceeeeeeeeeeneeeesceseceeeneeeaeeees 
(iv) from friends or relatives ............ccceseseseeresssceereeeee 
(V) from Other SOUPCES ..........ccccceeeeerececseetenerreeseceeseneeesens 


Funds from parental family ....................:ssessessensersosereeennenoss 
Gitts from relatives, amd irle@md |S ersccessas-0ccs-co-s.c-~scncsseecascsese > 


Savings —(proceeds from): 
(i) Summer jODS (NE€t SAVINGS) ..........ccsecccesenereneesseeeeneeners 
(ii) part-time jobs during school yeat.........-...::::ccce0e 
(iii) amount used from personal savings accumulated 
JoVestopaerenvlemoM@ese MSG, scascaccecentassoncoocrceooine conc seneesossce 
(iv) amount used from money investments, trust funds, 
endowment, insurance policies, etc. ...............+. 


COUROTY SOUTC CS eee eet eee eon eae ete enle en eecatenessaeuractesst cxesteae 


Mo tal NCO area ere rete eae: cea esoae aco sde=eeeten 2 


a Median Per cent Median Per cent 

$ $ | 

282 2073, 290 14.5 

294 hele IS 230 12.3 

_ _ 574 ihe 6) 

A 2.9 270 5.8 

= ied 329 0.5 

- - 430 Gantt 

2 5.8 258 3a 

= 2.9 336 2.4 

574 14a a5 362 18.2 

274 Bis 4 249 ie 

2 4.3 278 6.9 

338 A315 532 58. 1 

36 11.6 61 2156 

739 S152 526 80.1 

236 46.4 195 24.0 

285 Wie 2A 266 26. 2 

244 he 220 6.9 

244 1a, 261 11.4 


1 Number very small. 


Conclusions 


The major points which need to be emphasized 
by way of conclusions are the following: 


1. Single students who lived at home while going 
to college spent on the average $350 less than 
those living away from home. Room, board and trans- 
portation were major items, which brought about a 
substantial difference in the total expenditure of the 
two groups. Whereas 51.8 p.c. of the students lived 
in cities of 30,000 population and over, for all 
Canada only 31.4 p.c. of the people lived in such 
cities in 1956. Most of the colleges are located in 
these cities. 


2. Family income for one-half of the students 
was less than $5,000. Some of them were fortunate 
enough to get scholarship awards, or other grants, 
besides their own earnings. Since the average 
student spent $1,215 and earned $450, sending a son 
or daughter to college must have involved consider- 
able sacrifice on the part of many families. 


3. Some 5 to 10 p.c. of the students earned 
enough to pay their way through college. This in- 
cluded earnings during summer months and part-time 
jobs during the college year. In most cases, the jobs 


were not related to college work. In regard to part- 
time jobs, about half of the students resorted to all 
kinds of odd or casual jobs, such as that of parking 
lot attendant, delivery boy, baby-sitter, night clerk, 
janitor, kennel keeper, labourer, truck driver. etc. 
There is a question of how far this kind of work was 
a strain on the student and affected his course work, 
but for some students it was probably necessary if 
they were to remain at college. 


4. Besides awards and grants, earnings and 
funds from family, a number of students borrowed 
money from various sources; and some of them re- 
ported outstanding debts at the end of the college 
year. 


5. With regard to budgets, there were as many 
patterns as students. Those with modest budgets 
spent little of this money on recreation, snacks, 
transport, capital purchases, etc. Some of them 
spent very little on books. Apparently they kept 
their expenses as low as they could. A few students 
reported extremely low outlay for food, clothing and 
shelter and managed by hitch-hiking when they had 
to travel for any distance. Some, who lived at home, 
reported the lowest expenditures. 


APPENDIX A 
TABLE 1. Number of Students with Summer Jobs, by Faculty 


, : Classi- 
Jobs cae cine rhe a cal oie | Total 
Colleges 
Me aw) eee eel ee 
Machine repairman, machinist, welder, 

Meehan GC wDLAGKS mith sscesese ceeeeeces oP) Ps) 6 _ 1 -- 3 - 57 
Truck driver, bus driver, teamster, chauf- 

ISTO cope are ee cen Ae cree Pe SR ER ap en a trae 66 1H 24 8 4 — 13 4 136 
Painter, carpenter, plumber, plasterer, 

COMSEMICTLON: WOLKCIiise.cssssac000 scocsseceeea cece 148 3) 31 6 12 1 26 tf 304 
WCU VCRVEG EN VCO usr iccecorste ie erce wc soecstrscesiss 21 fii 14 — — _ 3 iL 46 
Service station and carwash attendants, 

SY OPE ETTR DEW GY is cari An ASR A ca a be 34 i 1 2 8 _ 9 aa 61 
DEAREST (RG NSE oan eee eee eee eee tf 1 7 _ _ — il 1 17 
Lab and research technicians .................. 193 17 714 4 3 5 | 3 iS! Sue 
Farmer, and other agricultural worker, 

spray operator, landscape and truck 

Parc CMe numeri: Mec 0 Coe eel et bods ates ccs 105 14 12 1 16 30 13 1 192 
Office worker, secretary, stenographer 

UL CUMULUS Girne oc se sas ceceds sides actacccsceeatenscs: 548 37 39 17 97 1 56 38 833 
Telephone and switch board operators 

and telegraph and telephone linemen 

PUATOUMECT? WOLK CES. .ic.sesesesebeceececcoctysetssse- 29 7 1 2 6 a 5 2 52 
Recreation worker, playground super- 

visor, guide, usher, lifeguard .............. 205 18 53 14 19 _ 42 17 368 
SP ONCECLOTK Meter: biome cet c. Aust neseceelttesbeedcaness iletg 16 18 7 ay _ 32 4 311 
Cashier, receptionist, desk clerk, ticket 

SECS SoseterSceaSe seo ae RAC ERCP EEA ea 45 5 8 _ Ley — 3 5 83 
Stock room worker, shipper, purchaser .. 719 Pal 9 4 10 _ 2 5) 130 
Timekeeper, payroll clerk ..............-....000.- 19 6 7 1 4 a 3 1 41 
US UOLV EW OLK OLE cssecs- sstecccesstacces sete ncessetvobesai 165 81 30 10 16 _ Pp 7 330 
PEON OT seeetres.ccoecere ities icscsausieedteha oe cocscedese 359 2) 48 22 24 2, 52 11 670 
Re Neve SOV Utetec set ccca-: cszcsutscdevascceasscetsa veeces 144 18 24 14 13 1 8 ut 229 
Credit collector, salesman, buyer .......... 54 4 18 16 2 2 3 2 101 
R.O.T.P., armed forces personnel .......... 331 128 116 53 18 3 Bull 18 698 
Mig OPAEDLOS DC CLO. cscchacexs<coveeseserecsvsesecacs 38 30) 6 1 1 1 2 _ 84 
Railway worker, porter, highway worker.. 67 27 28 5 5 _ 1 3 136 
Waiter, waitress, chambermaid, bell boy, 

bus boy, bartender, soda fountain and 

bowling alley attendants, barber ........ 228 11 18 10 42 _ 22 Pe 333 
Radio and television programme planners, 

news editor, script writer, announcer 

and newspaper reporter ..............eceseeeees 29 3 6 6 _ 2 4 50 
MsStructor, teacher, tUUtOr 1.ccccccer se cteece eek 4 3 T 2 13 — -- 7 49 
Assistant engineer, draftsman. ................ 37 197 6 ri 3 2 4 25 284 
Assistant geologist, surveyor, weather 

Sita Won@atbendant evceste se.cccosdeeetecc cone 270 214 PAT 4 14 1 14 39 583 


Seaman, dock worker, deck hand ............ iS 1 10 1 2 - 3 1 33 
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TABLE 1. Number of Students with Summer Jobs, by Faculty — Concluded 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 


Classi- 


Arts : ‘ : 
Jobs andaep ual | Medi e wee te | Scene ae a 
Science g it Colleges 
ail tle =e oo r + | 
Library WOrke ...........-.---ccsscessesnsereecccesseeees 23 — _ _ 4 a 1 2 30 
City employee (garbage, lawns, etc.) and 

ME LET CAG Crieencee eter cae eeeeseceesertenee=s 41 US 9 1 2 — 1 1 710 
Forester, observation tower attendant, 

fisherman, logger, fire ranger, tree 

SUP SOOM siccccce-soesccccnseceecnunenccecconssosnenesenosem= 27 7 10 1 23 1 9 2 80 
Semi-skilled worker, radio and electronic 

FE CMIC TAT Mette erence teeta setae ceseseerescovasan csc 101 101 U7 4 8 it 7 6 245 
Houseman, porter, policeman, janitor .... 21 4 10 2 2 a 4 2 45 
Nurse, Gietitian ............ccceeeseeeecececeeseseeetess 19 _ _ _ 2 _ a 3 24 
Bookkeeper, ACCOUNtANL .........eeseeeseeeeesereees 66 2 4 6 4 — 7 2 91 
Housekeeper, governess, dormitory su- 

DEFVISOF ....c.-ccceesscseresencecsscssonscecsrersenacens 21 - _ _ 9 — 4 1 BYs) 
Nurse’s helper, dental assistant, orderly, 

PSYCHIAtTIC ALD 0... eeeeseerreeessteseeeereeeeees 36 — Tal —- 6 = 6 3) 62 
PreSSMan, PIFiNterr ...........-scscccceeseccrcenenscesers 4 _ _ _ — _ 7 a § 
NS 1GRAT reece neces Steen teat enaeeaeaae seancssaataemessssaanns 9 a 6 1 -- _ = 1 17 
COOK, DAKE .........:-c-ceeccccososecesescereosconsnvnnsene 8 ~ uf i 3 _ i 1 hit 
Religious WOLKE? ........:ssscccccesseersereeeerseesnens 47 — 1 —_ - = - a 51 
Odd jODDEF .........ceses-ssensscseseerrcerecccscosacssesens 21 5 it _ 1 _ § _ 40 
Air navigator, bush pilot, commercial 

JOBUI OL scorecccoccnosnsodeecoet nner soso cOnECE CoCSSEECCL >» - 1 _ 1 — 1 — 5 
Eskimo project field officer, radar line 

worker, Frontier college teacher ........ 15 2 4 1 - _ -- _ Pie 
Golf caddie, golfer, ball player, etc. ...... 11 io 4 _ - = _ — 18 
Industrial relations and timestudy per- 

sonnel, demonstrator, radio and mar- 

MEH SUT VEViOliersssseterecerett-tssssccteenserescevscnose 5 i - i ~~ _ — _ 4 
Student assistant, research worker and 

LAAT CLM ee eo neeete tates mem cecerucancsasceee yl 714 85 3 1 15 1 185 415 
Oil field and pipeline workers ................. 9 19 1 2 1 _ — 1 oh 
Worked for parent ..........-..ccccccceeeeseenerensesees 67 23 13 2 13 — 54 6 178 
Manager, inspector, AdjuStor ..........-cesee 34 36 14 18 3 1 10 116 
Regular jOD ..........ccsssssscssssrreeecncreesesserecenens 20 ff 2 il _ 2 -- 39 ql 
Medicaleintermiens trices crccresrenersrcosaersnes 2 _ 163 — =— o 8 iy) 
Mail clerk, POStMAN .........ccecseseseeeeesssereeeees 4 _ 2 _ _ ao 2 —_ 8 
Family counsellor, social worker ............ 2 _ 1 1 Zi _ _ 12 18 
Articled law student — _ 2 153 
Model, photographer _ 

NOE SEALE wet rerertectereserecc ssternesonosenatenscesctseres 1 

SU Oph ck Leo rerctes ses cee oe cada tncaieavanescpnereacsexssanere 1,516 | 1,020 e9| 


TABLE 2. Number of Students by Part-time Job and Faculty 


Jobs 


Baby-sitter, wheeling crippled student on 
BETO emits tsk on esan ge «onee ert Sada ncadavenctoneubnasdbare 


SO STROLL CE WOLK Cldecrecerctcrs  cocesecracnsccassnecesess 
Girard GIVER cosonsiosqnesouce Becesnionoe oe necorreonamacsaagg 
PIO ERWOL MC lutecerrrssececcesssstciescseccsessoccecsevaarer 
Jiu Al STRAIT ccncoencetene cose oonnese neue cade tueneadoacoacor een 
WORICETELOMICOLLC LE) cccescerecceevereccuscesscssscassseaces 
MING ETc a scarp oaznn ae andar susrncsaduesoresereeravanenoss 
FAO MSIE CLC Seca, fiacos Gasser cscosessnssccsetesssacesens 
Bartender, soda fountain attendant............ 
Service station and parking lot attendants 
Typist, StenOgrapNe ...........eseseeesereeeeesereeers 


Salesman, insurance adjuster, collector, 
Belling: COLLEGE NOLES: <....5..00.c..sasvsenvaarerors 


Teacher, coach, music teacher, school and 
industrial psychologist... pas mins 


Nurse, clinical clerk at hospital, nurses 
helper, psychiatric aid SechosErnenings 


Truck driver, chauffer, taxi driver, driving 
school instructor . erate eeteenencers 


Hof DOVOLIRE? 4 cnecnboscnecchornonscct Gnapeeaco-onpascoourb osoangce 
Semieskilled factory WOrkKer ...........ccccesesceees 
MEMIIITOTY BODY bec-ncan sor socssctisccsasanecess arucscwesscessiese 
Recreation worker, guide, usher ................ 
Musician, dancing instructor ................:c00 
Religious helper, social service worker .. 
HIGHSEKEEDEN, COOK, (CUG ccc .seress.cssccccvsrene= sents 
WERT SGM acheter ec rosecacesereecceccaccers -ccuspedes cdbessecete 
IBOOKKEENE A CCOUNUAIL .-..cccc-cnccnsssesvscconena>> 
WOnKG CROL MO ALC Uicssrecesrecesretessccseaasderecrncosccce 


Newspaper reporter, writer, radio announ- 
cer, news editor, radio reporter.............. 


Poolroom attendant, night clerk, watchman 
aAMIGOLs KEMME lL KECPCN s.c-s.coccenedencccacrenereee 


Lab worker (outside of college) . 


Surveyor, engineer, iat he uty worker, 
porter, longshoreman... Bo a ered 


TEVA USYSTREROEKESe Goscncncosncceroncteodan cocdrao secener eae 
Machineerepairman, mechanic ............. 


Professional hockey player, boxer, ball 
player, ski instructor, lifeguard ............ 


WeaTISy & OTe eete sesiede-e-casceenes ss fecnawesdetiees denecaemnieses=veren 
PLONE TODS. osncexs stdadedcnnts nosed scatuveoesertpenecn codes 
Stock room clerk, shipper, timekeeper ...... 


Hospital intern, X-ray technician and 
EMEFZENCY CAllS............:0-.ccessevererererercesseee 


AWC Otte see corene- Soe ccteesosccncnesenstesecces sens sans 
Butcher, baker, barber .......csesecccccecsererererees 


Telephone operator, demonstrator, cashier, re- 
ceptionist, switchboard, telephone operator 


Carpenter, painter, construction worker.... 
Worked for room and board ........:ccceeeesereeees 
IN GLAS La Le Cereeerete coterie ae venaceerentcrecesermarssterncene 

Total ........ 


SUMMER AND PART-TIME JOBS 


Arts and 
Science 


Engi- 
neering 


PWN FP CO om 


ne 


53 


288 


Classical | Gradu- 
Colleges | ates 
1 2 
1 2 
if ff 
_ 4 
213 
3 4 
11 10 
2 3 
i 3 
5 22 
D) ae, 
1 By 
= il 
1 3 
2 2 
_ 1 
1 3 
— 3 
1 2 
i 1 
a 4 
1 3 
3 1 
1 4 
- 1 
~ 1 
~ 4 
_ 1 
~ 44 
_ 1 
_ 2 
4 6 
_ 1 
-_ 1 


89 


Total 


174 
126 


581 


120 
223 


134 


APPENDIX B 


Sampling Procedures Used 


Before settling on the design for the Canadian 
study of students’ costs it was thought wise to 
undertake a pilot study with the co-operation of 
Carleton University, since their enrolment was not 
large enough to be unwieldy, was easily accessible, 
and the executive personnel were interested in 
having the data. While Carleton is not typical, data 
from the study were valuable in determining adequacy 
of the items and size of sample needed. After study- 
ing the completed data it was decided to conduct the 
survey on a sample basis. However, instead of 
collecting a 10 p.c. (or some other figure) random 
sample it was thought that more valid results would 
be obtained if representative faculties were se- 
lected from various universities and colleges to 
ensure that the sample was representative of large 
and small universities, junior and classical colleges 
and geographic distributions. The faculties selected 
were: Arts, Science and Commerce; Engineering; 
Law; Medicine; Education; the last four years of 
Classical Colleges; and Junior Colleges. Upon 
request a sample was added in Agriculture from one 
Western university. 


Data from the preliminary survey indicated that 
groups of 200 would ensure significance at the 5p.c. 
level for most of the items included. The universi- 
ties and colleges were directed to use all of the 
students in a faculty or some specified fraction 
thereof such as %, % or 4, selecting the samples 
in a random fashion. 


Response by the university students varied 
from 100 p.c. for one university to a rather low 
response in some cases. This may have introduced 
certain biases, but there is no indication that this 
occurred. Certain checks were made in thepreliminary 
study since considerable additional data were avail- 
able from Carleton, and all indications were that 
the sample was representative. 


The following tables give the distribution of 
reports received from the selected faculties and 
regions. 


TABLE 3. Number and Per Cent of Students in the Survey, by Faculty and Region 


Faculty and region Number in sample pu cashes 

Arts and Science: 

f SHY a5. Oh eats cl eer ec tecnico AO HOGE Gr SOOE RES TCO REE SenIOE ECE HE BDH Deca APOSood oon iaracnn Coupee To doce 1, 483 S86 

GTC ee oes See SRS Osa ie note eBiuseenaiee cautions Sacmusecmmce seme W783 45. 

MUSTER Tet 8 81 pene cn seco eres ern ee aR eee ee rar ORR MERE ec ae ROR a eacocaepscorac 1,087 Wah 2 
Engineering: 

FES LOTTIE ee ears sr rc ae eee seis cig eet aaa suaeneta an steatenatee meme os sooten aacmere Sater §06 38.5 

CO TAUT ee ee ester cree Sad ase Ppa tns Ta ncaMee eee pease Me a ctaduag aactas manne sats 765 48.6 

A Us e=4 eC oho Wrote Pe he ele mea oi DA ne es He OT aE PS SEE ene Resa RPP ece ct rion aps SCCLe 201 12.9 
Medicine: 

hE nd Ao) 0 nce Pe oe =e ah te Rs ent or Beer seco nso NoaC REP RTI CODOONORE 193 tes 

FO =3 01 oC: eee oe ee I Se GER oP 8 he acter oa pind Foca me Morro eoon oan acreOnoEn 107 Goa 

AUC ETS9 = «0 Wenner ee a ean Pires)? Se mR nO Aer St oR ene rnckn OSS eeeeT ost Congr cbacanCas 183 16.9 
Law: 

Ba St@nny fle rssedaciac hes co ceaeig ois pce secres le eee Se eT ET Fh aan eae ote sence etaeecs see 129 30.0 

COLT 0N oes, oxo a RT. A ane ie RBs Te OE ORG Ao Ss Aart te ber ci an AeRACAOSCoCceDAe 222 51.6 

UGS SE OLD ee a case ee ae eae cae en eine cer ise eee 79 18.4 
Education: 

FES COLT seek be kno aca sada sats ate ile Seo ad eanlna deabse een aw San Reet ER SORE CREO ee nae es 268 39.2 

COTE ra ree oe erect as oe three semen v dee atieke oo Se aeee SENSE Bene Me arpere eg tee Seiten area 43 (3! 

A oY A r=) 9 Vc ere ee aR RN 8 SI RE ORE err or SARA sr sowint oreo edo Ure tris! 54.5 
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TABLE 4. Number and Per Cent of Students in the Sample by Faculty Compared with 
Number of Pupils Enrolled in Full-time University Courses 


Faculty 


Arts ANd SCICNCE...........ccceceetceeeneeeesssseeesensnenseetseeraneners 
EEMginee ring ...........s.sceccceeeeneceseeneeeeesenensenesaenessenesensenenens 
NV ALC AIRC ps seee sess: cs .se-tiocts-e2-"000s-acnedeennsssnepennroostrsnccinrsecens 


BECUCALION...0.0..00.c50-cc-ce--seccocesseecesnceneescescosssensreesnacsnenacseers 
ABPiCulture ...........ccecccecerecsseeereceseenseneceneneeenereneneseneenrens 
Classical Colleges ..........:ccccccescsereeneesetsseeseeseeeeensesenaes 
PATRON AUCS cis cases cceccecesvas cosssooraneseranenscenssnansooinentensenseeronce cine 


Number in 
sample 


Estimated ; 
P f number enrolled Ratio of 
a ray 9 in full-time sample to 
BumP Le university total 
courses? 
.0 U2eet 
47.3 33, 000 14.2 
1529 13, 050 1250 
10.9 4,494 24.0 
4.3 2,651 16s 
6.9 4,387 15.6 
0.7 1,302 5.3 
7.6 7,500 10.0 
6.4 18.9 


3, 364 . 
se 


1 Based on enrolment at December, 1956, as reported in the D.B.S. publication Fall Enrolment in Universities and 


Colleges, 1956. 


Includes some faculties (e.g. Dentistry, Nursing, Theology) not included in the sample. 


Biases and Limitations in the Study 


The following biases and limitations of the 
study may be borne in mind while interpreting the 
data of the report: 


1. While co-operation in the study was good, the 
number of questionnaires not returned was great 
enough to affect the validity of the study statistic- 
ally. 


9. A few students did not complete the in- 
formation asked and this may have introduced some 
bias in the data. 


3, Since the students were asked to estimate 
some of their expenses, those likely to be incurred 
to the end of the year, and since comparatively few 
of them had kept books, errors due to estimation 
were introduced. Whether or not these compensated 
one another is unknown. 


4. Some items more than others were prone to 
error where estimates were made, e.g. laundry, 
snacks, recreation and entertainment, miscellaneous 
transportation, etc. Items such as room rent and fees 
had less chance of being reported incorrectly. 
Clothing is likely under-reported since many stu- 
dents probably came from home outfitted for the 
year. Others undoubtedly bought clothes that would 
do for more than the year. 


5. In the report students at various points have 
been separated into those living at home and away 
from home. The differences between the expenditures 
of the two were noted but no account of the fact 
that parents spend money on the children living at 
home could be taken as it does not involve a cash 
outlay just for the purpose of college attendance. 
Just what the difference betwéen the total expend- 
itures of the two groups is remains unknown. 


6. Since itwas intended to have a cross section 
of the college students in the survey no effort was 
made to exclude married students or students from 
other countries. In the report married students have 
sometimes been separated from the single students, 
but not always. This will create some bias. Part- 
time students entered the picture for graduate 
students in some cases. 


7. It was difficult for the married students to 
separate their own expenses from those for the rest 
of the family and for the purpose of completing the 
questionnaire they made estimates. 


8. It was necessary for some students to lump 
certain items together, such as room and board. 
Where this occurred the sum was separated according 
to proportions determined from other returns. Sit- 
uations such as these may have introduced certain 
limitations in the analysis of the data. 


9. A limited number of students did not know 
their family income, and omitted the item or esti- 
mated the income. How many of the others reported 
total income correctly is not known. However group- 
ing of the classes was in units of $1,000 or more. 


10. Whether it is proper to interpret the loans 
from the parental family in the same terms as loans 
from bank or college or not is a question which 
remains unanswered. It is of interest, however, that 
many students borrow from their parents. 


11. It is probable that certain items of expendi- 
ture omitted, or misinterpreted by the students in a 
variety of ways, has affected the results somewhat. 


None of these discount the value of the forms 
as completed by the students who, for the most part, 
took the matter quite seriously and have contributed 
to our knowledge of how the students manage 
financially. 


APPENDIX C 


Statistical Analysis of Certain Data 


A number of relationships were observed during 
the analysis of data in the study, and it was con- 
sidered worthwhile to run a test of significance for 
them. The data related to the following variables 
was tested: 


1. Family income and total student expenditure. 


2. Family income and amount of family funds 
avallable to student. 


3. Amount of scholarship awards and total 
student expenditure. 


4. Amount of scholarship awards and amount of 
family funds available to student. 


5. Amount of scholarship awards and student 
family income. 


In every case null hypothesis of no relationship 
was set up, and y” test of significance was applied. 
yy’? was definied as follows: 


which shows that x’ is equal to the sum of the 
squared discrepancies between observed and ex- 
pected frequencies each divided by expected fre- 
frequency. 


Hach of the above five situations are discussed 
below: 


1. It was observed that there was some kind of 
positive relationship between family income and 
total student expenditure. A square table of 5x5 
categories was set up. ,” calculated was 428.6. For 
16 degrees of freedom and .001 level of confidence 
y? required is 39.25. So the obtained y” was highly 
significant. The null hypothesis was rejected and it 
was inferred that these two variables are related. 


2. A similar situation to that above was dis- 
cemed with regard to family income and amount of 
family funds available to students. A similar square 
table of 5x5 categories was set up to test the null 
hypothesis. y? calculated was 992.7. For 16 degrees 
of freedom it is highly significant. Similar inference 
was drawn that these two variables are related. 


3. The probability of students getting higher 
scholarship awards and spending more and vice 
versa was discerned. The data was distributed ina 
4x5 table and y* calculated. It was found to be 
240.3. For 12 degrees of freedom and at .001 level 
of confidence y’ required is 32.91. Hence, the ob- 
tained \? was highly significant and the hypothesis 
of no relationship was rejected and it was inferred 
that the two variables are related. 


4, It was observed that the amount from scholar- 
ship awards and the amount from family funds were 
negatively related. For y’ test of significance a 4x5 
table was set up. y? found was 30.6. For .01 level 
of confidence and 12 degrees of freedom y’” required 
is 26.22. Hence, ,” obtained for this test was found 
significant and the null hypothesis of no relation- 
ship was rejected. The inference was that the two 
variables tested were related. 


5. The last item to be tested in this group was 
the relationship between scholarship and family 
income. Scholarships are given to deserving students 
and it was questioned whether family income has 
any relationship with the amount of scholarship 
award, a negative relationship if any. The data was 
distributed in a 4x5 table and null hypothesis of no 
relationship was set up. y? calculated was 21.2, 
which is not significant even at .05 level of con- 
fidence for 12 degrees of freedom. The inference 
was that the two variables are independent of each 
other. 


There was another set of data which lent 
itself to similar testing. It was observed that there 
was a higher percentage of women than men who 
received scholarships. For bursaries the situation 
was reverse. To find out if the differences were 
significant null hypothesis of no difference was set 
up and the data in both cases was distributed in 2x2 
tables, and y” test of significance was applied. In 
reference to scholarships y? calculated was 29.3 
which was significant for one degree of freedom at 
.001 level of confidence. This led to the inference 
that the percentage of women scholarship recipients 
was significantly higher than men, which could be 
interpreted to mean that women are less likely to 
attend unless they receive scholarships or that they 
are generally better students and hence receive more 
scholarships. In the case of bursaries, y’ was 2.4, 
which was not significant for one degree of freedom 
and .01 level of confidence. The differences observed 
were not Significant. 


A third set of data regarding summer and part- 
time employment of male and female students of Arts 
and Science was similarly tested. The observed 
data showed a higher percentage of men than women 
employed in summer as well as during the college 
year on part-time jobs. Null hypothesis of no dif- 
ference was set up and y” test of significance ap- 
plied to the raw score distributed in 2x2 tables. y? 
obtained for the summer employment was 276.0 and 
for part-time employment 16.1. Both are significant 
at less than .01 level of confidence for one degree 
of freedom. It can be inferred that a significantly 
larger percentage of male than female students of 
Arts and Science had summer and part-time em- 
ployment. 


APPENDIX D 


Schedule of Information 


Name —____—_EEESSSeeeeeee 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
EDUCATION DIVISION College Address 
1956-57 


i 


SURVEY OF INCOMES AND EXPENDITURES OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Why this survey is being undertaken. 


There is general concern in Canada about the increasing cost of higher education, the extent 
to which financial aid is available to students and the numbers of students likely to be graduated 
during the next twenty years. To determine the pattern of student expenses and the sources from 
which funds for these expenditures are obtained this survey is being undertaken by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics with the explicit approval and support of the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, the University Counselling and Placement Association and the National Federation 
of Canadian University Students. 


The head of your institution is keenly interested in the results of this study. To co-ordinate 
the project on your campus he has appointed a staff member whom you are free to consult about 
any items or about the study as a whole. 


How you were chosen to complete this schedule. 


You have been selected either by random choice as representative of a larger group, or be- 
cause you are a member of a smaller selected group, in a nation-wide survey of college students’ 
sources of income and expenditures. Those selected include a representative sample from the 
classical colleges and samples of undergraduate and graduate students in selected faculties and 
colleges from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


Why it is important that you return a completed schedule. 


The sample groups have been selected according to carefully planned statistical procedure. 
The success of the study depends largely on a high rate of response by the students selected. 
Each questionnaire returned adds to the reliability of the results. 


The D.B.S., universities and colleges across the country, including your own, are counting 
on you to take time to complete all questions on the form and to return a completed schedule 
promptly. We hope you will consider this an opportunity to perform a valuable public service for 
higher education in Canada. 


How to complete the questionnaire. 


Please complete each item to the best of your ability. For the most part you will have to use 
estimates (not guesses). In some cases, e.g. family income, you may have to consult your parents. 
The responses to this and all other items will be kept confidential. The published data will 
preserve the anonymity of all participants and their families. If for any reason your family does 
not wish the co-ordinator or college to know its income you may put the information ina sealed 
envelope and pin or staple it to the schedule before returning it to your co-ordinator. 


If you are an unmarried student who supports or assists dependants try to separate or esti- 
mate expenditures connected with these dependants (whether living, medical or recreational 
costs) and include them in items 33(ii) and 49. Entries in all other items should be for yourself only. 


If you pay board and room, rent or the equivalent at home treat it as if paying the same else- 
where. 


While the schedule has been designed to cover most cases, if for some reason yours is 
different please make the necessary entries adding notes of explanation so that the picture is 
correct and clear. 


When to complete the questionnaire. 


The best time to complete this schedule is today. In any case complete each item and return 
the schedule to the co-ordinator in your college not later than the date indicated. 


Item 20. 


21. 


PPA 


26. 


27. 


28. 


31. (i) 


(ii) 


(ili) 


BEE 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37-40. 


41. 


44. (i) 


(ili) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE SCHEDULE 


Include all college fees except student activity fee which goes in item 26; and 
student health fee which belongs in item 27. 


Include cost of all reference and text books and sundries for your classes but not 
capital costs, e.g. equipment to outfit a professional office later, as in 34. 


If room and board are obtained together bracket the two items. If you live at home and 
contribute something towards board and room please enter the amount here. Under 
23 include cost of all regular meals obtained at residence or elsewhere, cost of food 
for meals, etc. for the year. 


Include expenditures for shows, dances, skating, skiing, spectator sports, night clubs, 
flowers, tips and such, and student activity fees. 


Include expenditures for medicine, doctors, dentists, laboratory tests, hospitalization, 
and health insurance premiums. 


For purposes of this study include all clothing and footwear purchases made or to be 
made during the school year. 


Include all expenditures on transportation from your home to college and from college 
to your home for the school year. 


Include costs of streetcar or bus, or gasoline for your automobile to and from classes. 


Include only transportation used in connection with attendance at college and college 
functions. All other travel costs should be included in 33 (it). 


Include here all expenditures made during the year which you have not entered pre- 
viously, except those for capital costs (section 34), and try to divide them between 
those incurred as a part of going to college 33 (i) and extras for other purposes such 
as life and other insurance, holiday trips, income tax 33 (ii). 


Under capital costs include money spent for capital purchases including payments 
made on such items as radios, record-players, television sets, microscopes, profes- 
sional equipment as in medicine or engineering, automobiles, cameras, expensive 
jewellery and musical instruments. 


Include all scholarships, bursaries and prizes awarded to you for academic achieve- 
ment. 


Include all bursaries based, at least in part, on demonstrated need. (If they must be 
paid back include the amount under loans). 


Include all sums received from D.V.A., National Defence and all or part salary re- 
ceived from employer while on leave of absence whether paid directly to you or to the 
college. 


Include here all loans,e.g. insurance policies incurred during the college year, which 
will not have been repaid by the end of this school year. Give the amount outstanding 
only. 


Under proceeds from summer jobs include only the net amount left after paying all 
expenses, including transportation to and from the job. 


Similarly under part-time jobs include the amount left after deducting expenses 
connected with the job. Include the cost equivalent of room, board or other items 
received as part of your earnings. Include money received from university officer 
training camps. 


Include the amount used from investments, insurance policies or endowments specifi- 
cally set aside for your college education. 


The totals, for expenditure and income should be equal. The total expenditure is the 
amount you spent during the school year, the income (by source) shows where the 
money came from to meet your expenditures. If you are one of an unfortunate few who 
will still have to find some new source to tap to meet your expenditures, please 
explain the situation. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1, University or college 


3. Faculty or course [_] Undergraduate 


2. Province 


[_] Graduate 


4. Year in this 5. Age 6. Sex 8. Home residence 
course 1. [_] under 18 1. [[] male 1. (_] farm 
1. (J first 26, (818 2. [_] female. or centre 
2. [_] second de [e199 ; with population 
3. [[] third 4, (e)/20 Baas eres 2. [[] under 250 
4. ((] fourth 5. 0) 21 py igeianle 3. [[] 250-999 
5. (_] fifth 6. [eli22 2. L] aarcigd 4. [_] 1,000- 4,999 
6. [_] sixth 7a [ele 23 3. [ ] widowed, 5. (_] 5,000 - 29,999 
7. (_] seventh 8. [_] 24 separated, 6. [_] 30,000 and over. 
divorced. 


9. [_] 25-29 
10. [_] 30 and up. 


If you entered this college from another country please name country 


9. Distance to permanent home 
from campus in miles 
1. (_] under 5 
Zale |i 5e14 
5. (1599 
4. [_] 100-299 
5. [_] 300-999 
6. [_] 1,000 or more. 


10. Check your place of residence for the major portion of this school year; give distance in miles from the campus and the average number of 
meals per week eaten at your residence. (If you live in a college town during the week but go home for week-ends check your college 


residence). 

1 

Milearironteaime us Meal a: staat 

| meals per wee 
Pres? UGS. ~ cacsediatnd Joke cee fact scuiae Soc cao ae a se ik fad 1 ee 
Own or shared house, rooming house, apartment of flat ..............cccccccceeecccecessceeeeeuesseeeenes 2a horn 
Mchemprtvate homer Or board img HOUSE peecesc.cecc-a045 sc cceeeeccvsesecscesecseesessnasdisteceescesssavanistssuervone 5 {a fens 
OME e-Opetated dOrmitory wae sens «ate see Eh Oiessacase cece -teucs nnacenssneususees besesnssctsn: .<uassasaesuusewsnesaute 4.(_] 
Students ico-Op, Club fraternity Of SOFOLity) HOUSE  <s21cc.c.s0000cecescceessscceeenesscecerevessuseseeseassens Sa My 
DEN SEA(S DCCL Y,) memes meme net memento hy ee TE eo, sc ccliicnedubiaveccaadocvgehvensseotare 6. [_] 


Tis 
taken from home or meals accounted for in 10). 


On the average how many meals and extra lunches per week do you buy away from your own residence in each of: (Do not count lunches 


College dining hall or cafeteria 


Extra lunches 


Student co-operative 


Other cafeteria or restaurant 


12. While at your college address how many days or parts of days per week do you normally have a private automobile at your disposal? 


on), 210)... 20, 


Is it yourown? Yes [_], No []. 


13. How many “brothers and sisters’’ do you have in each of the following categories? 


= a OR 4], 6 


If you answered ‘‘yes, 


SG) 


” 


LO, 


what is the year 19 


Fite 


Attending college this year.................. 0 [], Leal, Zul ah; 4a], Slat, 6), Ame Scat Ee 
Attended college previously ................. 0 [_], A 2s ie? Ah, 5k, Gite, Tels B fans Ot hs 
Never attended college and now at or 
above usual college age................. 0 [], CMP Zon; coe aN]; Bs Cie ke Tee Bale ts i 
Below collepe age cca ctectenns 0 [.), ise, Zio: a A Atal, Set Ame Tas a al 9+[ j. 
14, Did you postpone entrance to college to earn money for college ..........0....04- wes (ats No [_]. 
15. Did you at any time withdraw from college to earn money for College ........c..eccceccecceceaceneccveccrerceesscssceesaresscesacesacerasesarersscesseree YOS a No [_]. 
16. Did you attend college part-time during any year because you could not afford to enrol full-time ....... eee Yes [a No [_]. 


17. What job did you work at during the summer of 1956? 
How much were you paid per month? $__ CS 
18. What regular part-time jobs, if any, have you worked at during this school year? 


19. Average No. of hours per week worked, hrs. 


(This will probably not agree with 44(i).). 


6 


YOUR BUDGET FOR THE CURRENT 
COLLEGE YEAR 


The totals of this statement should balance. Before completing please refer to instructions on Page 2. Estimates 
are required for the full college year. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


46. 
47. 


Expenditures Income, and other sources 


Fees (tuition, €tCe).<cccccscscvosscsvescassevsasseneceserecseers 
Books and supplies. ...........-:-s-scccccssececeressrare- eee 
Room rent for school year ................s.0+eee2ereeeeee 
Board: regular meals for school year.............. 
Fraternity or Sorority CUeS ..............ceeeerereneeeres 


Snacks, refreshments, cigarettes and AO; Other grants im) aid tesc.cececsstoe-ceeees ceeeenesereeeescre 


EOD BACCO mecra reer eee re soot soecer ade cenacncecevecsussrensenese 


: aS 41. Loans (incurred during school year and 
Recreation and entertainment ..............-..:s:.000+- outstanding at end of year) 


Healch ee ee (iy from) collie erirccc:cecrescececessersseeptererstene 


: : - 11) from: bank <ccc...c--crencansssssorsssusesdescoseorereeee 
Grooming, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, (ii) fr bank : 


OOo crcr ence cc cceneecccccceserccescvecerecererecesecesscnssssces cesses 


(iii) from parental family ...............:.:0s00es 


Clothing —ancluding, footwear 22 cxrei-ssstteeseee (iv) from friends or relatives ..............::00+ 


Laundry and dry cleaning ...........csessecersreeereeee (v) from other sources suneesene 


Transportation — 


(t) from home town to dwelling in 
College COWN ............ccccccerscssseercssereree 43, Gifts from relatives and friends ................. 


(ii) from living quarters to college ........ ... 44, Savings — (proceeds from) 


(iii) all other transportation ...........-.-ceeee + (i) summer jobs (net savings).........-.-..-.- 


Church and charitable donations .................0+ (ii) part-time jobs during school year 
(iii) amount used from personal savings... 
Other current expenses — accumulated betas summer 1986 4 
(i) related to college attendance...............- 
(iv) amount used from money investments, 
(ii) not related to college attendance ........ trust funds, endowment, insurance 
policies, ts ccosesccccecccecentasecenecensestes 
Capital costs (Specify) ..........ec-scercsereseresseeeees 
45. Other sources ...............000008 


Ral aero eee eee Coeeeorecenoceuenen cess susestensees Soh 


Debts (other than loans shown in 41) outstanding at end of school year 


Please state specifically what is, or was, the occupation of the chief wage earner in your parental family? (e.g. physician, 
dairy farmer, accountant in civil service, etc.) 


48, (Unmarried respondents). Indicate the bracket within which your parental family’s total yearly income falls. 


49. 
50. 


1.{(-] Under $2,000 6.]  $6,000- $6,999 
2.(-] $2,000- $2,999 7.(-]  $7,000- $7,999 
3.[_] $3,000- $3,999 8.[_] $8,000- $8,999 
4.[_] $4,000- $4,999 9.{-]  $9,000- $9,999 
5.(_] $5,000- $5,999 10-[_] $10,000+ 


How many dependants, including spouse, have you? 


(Married respondents). Does your spouse work? No. [ ] Full-time ‘e Part-time | | 


* See Instructions. 


French forms were prepared as well. 
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